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World’s Best 


Farm Elevators 


National Giant Steel Elevator 


Handles All Kinds of Grain— Wheat, Oats, | 
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will help to make up for the decreased ; 5 A ‘ zs . " 
purchasing price of the dollar, The bill Fish oils and animal fats were In using the oil specified for your 
ee ee Seer See. ae first used. car, you will use oil whose correct- 
— iad served ninety days or more in the : 
; —— Civil war, now on the roll, or hereafter It was later found that petro- ness was determined by very thor- 
=| Za o be placed 2 pensi vil 2- . . ¢ ~arnts neeri ; 
Te) i ned $30 a a a pose geno leum would yield different types ough and careful engineering analysis 
. has reached the age of seventy-two years, of lubricating oils of marked of your engine. The oil specified 
~ > and served six months, the pension will 5 ein combines igh guality with correct 
oa of C=: be $32 a month; if he served a year, the superiority. bod: of ¢ J 
"Hes 16 amaten to thencction, rate will be $35 a month; for eighteen ody. 


i Has 
greater capacity. Runs easier. yoo 
with 


seca, sang: ee sd oy Be pte mening two years or more, it is $40 a month. 4 ‘ : 
Screen in bottom keeps out silk and shelled corn— The act also provides that no pension classes of lubricating oils came (1) Increased power — noticeable 


pore nting rottage. Alidesirablefeatures, for which 
the good farmer is looking. Write for low prices, 


National Giant Inside Elevator 
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Professor Tormey With Short-horn As- 


feeding and live stock judging. 





months’ service it is $38 a month, and for 


attorney, calim agent or other person en- 
titled to receive compensation for pre- 
senting claims to the Bureau .of Pensions, 
will be entitled to pay unless applications 
are for original pensions by persons Who 
have not heretofore received pensions. 


Threshermen’s Grain-Saving Pledge— 
Pledges are being signed by threshermen 
to do everything possible to prevent the 
waste of grain during harvest and thresh- 
ing operations. In recognition of these 
pledges, the United States Food Admin- 
istration has issued a neatly engraved 
membership certificate, printed in two 
colors, and which may be framed and 
placed on the threshing machine. The 
pledge follows: “‘In order to be of service 
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Science vs. Guesswork 


sociation—The well-known cattle author- 
iedidbaleuremthines te wink to ity, J. L. Tormey, of the University of 
; 4 Wisconsin, has resigned his professorship éche cea)? 7 4 
you. Huskers will work forlessmoney. there and become identified with the How hit-or-miss lubrication ; 
Cribbing done in one-fourth the time. American Short-horn Breeders’ Associa- gave way to the scientific use of oils 
Practically pays foritself the first year, tion, He will have direct charge of the 
outof the moneyit makesand saves for eastern territory, and will have headquar- ‘i ; eee 
you. Comes complete with necessary ——— ee eee ee — RICTION in any power mobile lubrication, the Vacuum Oil 
equipment to satisfy every demand of ieteed wits: the Pssst agguort a aadaae plant—whéether steel mill or Company simply pursued its profes- 
the most particular farmer. since 1909, having had direct charge of automobile engine—is the worst sional methods which were already 
instruction in beef cattle work and in well established in other fields of 


enemy of economy and full 
power. 


Barley, Shelled and Ear Rai —Congress 2 ‘ . r > ; 
ane at ~sagys pgp ance. george eh The practical need for some- [he Chart of Automobile Rec- 
Best Machine sions to veterans of the Civil war. The thing to reduce friction brought ommendations below represents our 
op increase amounts to $10 a mofith, which about the first use of lubricants. professional advice. 


Development in the manu- 
facture of different grades and 


at a fortunate time. For me- 
chanical arts developed rapidly. 

Unless the lubricating prob- 
lems were properly met, me- 
chanical development would fail 
in its aim. Only the properly 
lubricated engine could yield the 
efficiency aimed at. 

The Vacuum Oil Company 
were the first manufacturers of 
petroleum residual lubricants; 
and were the pio- 






power-production and transmission. 


It will give you : 


particularly on the hills. 

(2) Reduced carbon deposit. 

(3) Reduced gasoline consumption. 

(4) Reduced oil consumption. 

(5) Freedom from unnecessary re- 

pairs. 

Write for 64-page booklet con- 
taining complete discussion of your 
lubrication problems, list of troubles 
with remedies and complete Charts 
of Recommendations for Automo- 
biles, Motorcycles, Tractors and 
Motor-boat Engines. 

In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from 

your dealer, itis safest 

































































































































































tloutasty in itn affort $0 avoid. uneoes- scersinthefcldct =| Se pepe teak oe 
rapt ee ast anne . > ackages, ook for 
J sary waste of grain during harvest oper- scientific lubrica- Bie? P 8 " 
Elevator. Can be used with or without a . the red Gargoyle on 
cupola—saves the farmer money. Also saves cost ations, I hereby accept membership in the tion and demeon- 4 
of digwing @ pit and le h of elevator required. United States Food Administration, pledg- ar: f ue q the container. Ifthe 
- “Eoent peices AL 7 side to side—flle ing myself and such of my help as can be ee ee 3 © dealer has not the ‘ 
Sh dizectiy back of elevator Also loaves the influenced, in so far as my circumstances saving by the use of 2 | 
K de specified f : 
corn on the cob, where it belongs. permit, to operate my threshing machine sroper lubricants oO ] Ol Ss St a 3 
Write for Book FREE so as to reduce the wastage of grain, and a | % ses your car, he can easily 
and Crib Plans will go to my county grain threshing com- In taking up auto- A grade for cach type of motor secure it for you. 
Catalog contains pictures and description of mittee for assistance in difficulties IT may ) 
every type of eleva Also new Crib Plans— 3 , . 
complete with Lumber Bill, Write and we'll quote experience, before permitting unnecessary : 
you a very attractive price for 1918. Satisfactory wastage to occur.”’ Thousands of dollars’ | 
credit terms may be arranged. Get details. worth of grain is lost every year on ac- CORRECT AUTOMOBILE LUBRICATION 
Portable Slevates fg. é nveknne hvala. thin : 5 ae ‘ eae ; 
812E. Grove St. ee tll. Tag a mg le oe ~ chan = Explanation: The four grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils, for engine lubrication, purified ( 
ee re Sree Me Sere, Meayenee.. wp to remove free carbon, are: ( 
i hundreds of threshers, will reduce the ' 
average loss by a large per cent. Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘A”’ Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E” 
pert : : Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘B’”’ Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic” 
Red Cross Focd For Prisoners—The iis 1 
American Red Cross has prepared emer- In the Chart below, the letter opposite the car indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils 
gency food parcels for Unite d States sol- that should be used. For example, **A’’ means Gargoyle Mobiloil **A,"’ **Arc’’ means 1 
diers who fall into German prison camps Gargoyle Mobiloil *Arctic,’’ etc, ‘The recommendations cover all models of both pleasure 
x At one point fifty-seven miles northwest and commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 
of the Austrian border, in West Prus 
National Highway Casings permission has been obtained to store 
emergency supplies. Nearly 400 ten-pound 1918 | «917 | 1916 | 191s | 1988 1918 | ory | t916 | tors | tote 
and Tubes at at Factory Prices. food parceks were shipped there by the F 1 
Red Cross headquarter for distribution to eh I u E | H | 5 H 5 iia i 2 7 E ey iye | 
" ss eadquy t stribution t« SIEIS s s A | ry & § d 
Written a Guarantee e With Every Tire. American prisoners. Kifforts are being AISI A\S Ed e/Als & 3 A | 3 Ey P 
Quit paying high retail prices. National High- made to stock up other prison camps with reared Are [Arc ° . Uippard Stewart... f 
way non-skid casings and tubes, made from pin iies en ohne ai Rgaete aye she Abbott-Detroit f° fare fare re fare Are fare Are fare. = (Mod bw) bare |. 
“eel remangt 2 9 ot seconds. Never known to similar supplies, altho there are approxi- k (8 cy!) A;AJALA Locomobile ALEJELELElE/E}ElE/s ; 
stlive rubber; n 2 ’ , , “ESosas y Allen A |Arc| A |Arc.] A Are] A Arc] AJA McFarlan. . A lArc| A Aro] A} AJA jArc] AL A ’ 
peel or rim cut; built to give 6,000 miles or more. mately 200 main German prison camps and Apperson A Arc. Arc {Arc jar lAre [Are }Arc |Are; Madison A lars} A Arc] A JArc] A JArc}.... > 
Nat’! Highway Non-Skid Tubes about 10,000 groups, counting those sent Autre (seth AJATALATATAL TL alge Merson? ™ KV AL AT ATT Ab lace a lave 
30x3 . weces 36 -< out to do farm work. The work camps, bevy dare mt Are Ar Are. tare Arc JArc JAre |Arc. Maxwell Are Arc Are Arc Arc Arc Are Are Are lAre. 
. . Py > M»v ’ vc . . ercer . 
3.20 | aS well as the others, will be supplied § (6-39B)(Teetor H)}A [Are } Bas e pS, * (22-70) tbe | Mt re ee ‘ 
4 } with food parcels. According to dispatch- Auten ey & lare A Arc} A JArc] A |Arc | A Are Met i) $2 tobe aie AIK ¥ es 3 ts ] 
. | v] Pr or > yy y rics ric are rece ° A jArc! A jAr A |Arc} A A Ar Moline-Knigh: B AILAILAILAIA 
4.20 | veo ig Berne, two ' Ame ” “8 ger ng “ “eon met 6 x ("a : ‘oe : = Nationa o at RT ALA Ro Bee PS A 4 ’ 
F » . F ; ( custodi 3 , 5 ule ‘Are.|Are |/ Are JAre [Arc }/ r > ¢ . 
~ 3 ped C, O. D, subject to approval, or 2 per cent comic testing na sabia ustodians of thé Cadillac AlA ALATA| A |Acc eg Fd re ro adedeanan bX [vd Pek Re, Rak [Are jAre Arc JAres 1 
Pie eek ieakes Order today from ad. Write emergency food suppkes, store rooms hav- Case Arc,/Arc] A |Are] A [Arc] A lArc | A Are * (bey!) E A|A 5s ' r 
for our prices on ootyenr, a or all stand- ing been assigned for their use. The ten- ea se Wire Ha ae Pex: la wise Weak eo ae PR AL "kane io nae a ‘ 
ard make tires es have advance: ° ET ae Va si =" a Rites citkn ies . . 6-30) f ie 1 me tise thee Ue | re ‘late. 
vantage of our prices, Write today—a card will do. | a el rhs nded - “7 care - | Chanter a Fee ee Reo Fa Kh OO Ao Overland Arc Are JAre |Arg JAre JArc rs Are ce 
1 prisoner un 1e@ reaches re centra evrolet Are jArc [Are |Arc JArc./Arc Are. JArc A Are = 12 cyl) ALAJTATAITAILA / 
ee yg ame geht camp to which assigned, when it is | ¢ 2) Al . aps 5 ae ° raga : Ve, Ba hae a le tla he ry 
° Str Kansas y. Kas. planned to forward him every two weeks Gir eRe RE ON RG esata i acy tea dae o 3) Spdek be: toda sibel rg 3 a ] 
parcels containing food, toilet articles and — ‘ Are |Are }Are JAre. * (6-38-39) A Are | ¢ 
. " : vd 8 cy!) r ° nd / : { . 
clothing. Each parcel contains a card to Dart chet AIL ALATA late fare tare} AYA SE ie Ire \are bare |Are }Are.jAre,fArc |Are f 
be signed by the one receiving it, so that © Vases A A West rae lege vss: seh ae: Fc fp this Ve TE: Fe ie WI wy i 
a check can be kept on parcels sent out Dodge Bove. TR REP Reta el eel ds plagugt av ia He ie 
——- Dort A \Arcd A A | A Plerce Arrow ALATA] A]A]A [rc Ar 
. $10,00 for Shart-horn Prizes at County Soo 8 A We | A [are |A ot or eam ALATA [arc rane 
2 ’ - é cyl) ..6,. Arc |Are JAre re /Arc remier A|AJA]ATA jar A 
There 2 way to ontele h fh-grade tires 8 | Fairs—The board of directors of the whee Be OR tae be | ee pe 8 cyl) e x (abe tale? Ws (a Ae 
pany “ ies Short- . Sreeders’ ssOCcla- © (Special: Arc lArc PR it (French A JArc] A 
tell you. Freshly made tires, every one s | American Short-horn Breeders’ Associa bg a Tt eTAL ETAL BLA ie Ae eed Adel A ae A 
GUARANTEED 6000 MILES t tion, at their June meeting, voted appro- gor. PELE, E;E;E)E;E/E]E]® Riker aL E|E tes 
> ° rankin 0 ° 4 a E E 
priations for 400 county faire thruout the ma, A far A Pa A ie ie Ke Are late Sade... ae Ars a Re Are.|Arc JAre 
(No seeond All sizes, non-skid or plain. & “1d States. for ec ; ; Hal-Twelve ATALAIA «ih won) A Ar 
United States, for champion prizes, to be ’ 
hippe d prepaid on approval, —_ sav- % . 4 : : Haynes A [Arc] A jArc] A fare) A’ jArc | A JAre A[AJATLA lc 
ig On guaranteed quality will oyen } limited to Short-horns owned and exhib- Boden A ALA A IA Te EE nat Sarna Kept Hisieiaiereiaa” 
| : : ore Are |Arc [Arc |Ar c € 
yp tc State size tires used. + a) ited within the county. The total amount * (Super Six). | A lAre | A |Arc] A] A Studebaker A larc | A JArc | A |Arc Are 
SERVICE AUTO EQUIPMENT CO, = $ | Of the appropriation is $19,000, and applies trea APRL SPRL SPST APS APS | Baan ATT ATSL AL [a 
59 Traders Bidg., aerate, F t¢é the county fairs of 1919. This is a Sani Kl alatalala Worl Ala wo Oeanidseal far P% pea st lai Hoa ab 
SOSH Gr see WHERE Tt Srowes most practical and useful move, and of- ©. (Com't) re JAre JAre [Are JArc.JArc JArc JArc Are JAre “= bc too) JAre le 
: | Ka A jArc | A jArc] A Arc.) A JArc) A‘jAre Westcott Arc \Are |Are jArc JAre |Arc JAre = 
fers encouragement to the proper class— ee pies 28) ATALAIAILATA Re hx Are JAre JAre om Arc F 
= . 2 & a 1 * (16 valv ALATA 3 
Keep the T wists Out of the live stock farmers. As a means of reso A 4 ES late [are [Are are fare fare Willye Knight. [Bla AG BialB E- 
extending the market in Canada, particu- Ses ia) i re tare Ave dre Ave 1Ase..Ae Are. Hire ee 2s Aare lee thos aaa dine da 
Your Ha a mee larly in the Canadian northwest, where 
y trade is rapidly developing, the board 
voted to duplicate Canadian prizes award- YOUR TRACTOR 
e@ to Short-horns bred in the United al . 3 . pas 
80 may be lubricated efficiently with Gargoyle Mobiloils. On request w 
States, regardless of ownership. The a ee on Chart specifyin re correct pion for cach belay “ opt pe ng 
present condition of the Short-horn trade P P & § 0 ic © ahd mogel of tractor. 
is most flattering, as indicated by the 
fact that during the past three months 
640 Short-horns have sold at public aub- VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. 
tion for $1,000 o: mo, each, a total ap- Specialists in the “a of high-grade lubricants for 
proximating $1,000,000 here were but every class of Obt everywhere in the world 
. s ? . iis , . . = . ™ * ° . ° 
sirvoun resco. seal ae entire list that sold Gomeosic Boston Kansas City, Kan. Philadelphia Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
cael any ing ike spectacular prices. It ranches: Detroit New York Chicago Indianapolis Des Moines 
is the consistent relation of the values 
GOOD recieaned, not irrigated | 2Nd prices, and the wide-territory repre- 
. seed. Write for samples & prices. sented by the purchasers and the sellers 


J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 





which indicate the stability of the trade. 
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BABY BEEF ON GRASS AND SILAGE“~ 


After a young man has fed cattle 
on the home farm all his life, and fur- 
ther fitted himself for the cattle busi- 
ness, he does not welcome ia complete 
change to some other type of farming. 
If one system of feeding does not seem 
profitable, he is prety sure to figure 
around until he finds some other way 
in which it will pay. Such ¢das been 
the experience of T. H. Thornburg, of 
Dallas county, Iowa. 

Mr. Thornburg is a keen enough 
mathematician -that he realizes the dif- 
ference between interest on land valu- 
ation and profit on feeding cattle. He 
looks into the cost of producing his 
marketable stuff, and calculates inter- 
est on land and equipment as part of 
the expense of the finished stock. 

“Many apparently successful feed- 
ers are not actually making any money 
in feeding,” Mr. Thornburg told the 
writer. “They own their farms, which 
are worth from $150 to $300 an acre. 
For practical purposes, the use of this 
land is not costing them anything. If 
they had to dig down in their pockets 
and pay interest on what their land is 
valued at, many of them would go 
bankrupt-or quit feeding. 

“We young farmers,” Mr. Thornburg 
continued, “must reckon with these 
costs. Our profits must come from the 
stock we feed and the crops we raise. 
We must so manage our crops and 
our stock that they return to us an 
income large enough to pay expenses, 
including interest and something for 
our own salaries. We must buy and 
pay for the land which our fathers 
obtained from the government at a 
cost of only a few dollars an acre. 
That is why we can not ‘always prac- 
tice the methods which enabled older 
farmers to get along.” 

The methods particularly referred 
to by Mr. Thornburg pertain to feed- 
ing beef cattle. He could not see his 
way clear to pay the high price for 
steers, feed them on expensive grains 
for several months, and then take an 
uncertain chance in marketing them. 
Nevertheless, his desire was to feed 
cattle. The practice of raising his own 
feeders appealed to him, and the plan 
seemed to offer more certain profits, 
everything considered. 

In the first place, by raising his own 
steers, Mr. Thornburg believed that 
he could reduce the cost price of them 
when laid down on the farm. Within 
recent years unfinished steers have 
cost so much that often there has been 
too small a margin between the buying 
and selling prices. 

“The first part of the gain,” says 
Mr. Thornburg, “is always the cheap- 
est. If we buy our feeders, the other 
fellow always gets this cheap gain 





when the stuff is young. We have to 
pay for the expensive part during the 
few months of fattening. My idea is to 
get whatever profit is possible on this 
first 500 or 600 pounds, by raising it 
largely on pasture. 

“We can not afford to put as much 
grain into our cattle as feeders used to 
do. Instead of seeing how much grain 
I can make my cattle eat, I try to get 
along on as little as possible. The 
steers I raise and market get little feed 
except pasture and silage, with oil 
meal or cottonseed meal.” 

Mr. Thornburg does not try to top 
the market. The extra price which top 
cattle bring, he says, often costs much 
more than the margin offered. Neither 
does he attempt to break records in 
producing rapid gains. To do so he 
would have to feed grain heavily, limit 
the silage, and sacrifice profit. He 
could grow less of his own feed, but 
would have to buy more. 

The herd consists of about thirty 
grade Short-horn cows, but Mr. Thorn- 
burg wants to work up to a herd of 
about fifty females. During the winter 
the cows are roughed along on stalks 
and silage. In the spring and summer 
they have pasture where they run with 
their calves. 

While Mr. Thornburg keeps grade 
cows, he does not compromise by using 
a grade bull. The sire is a pure-bred, 
weighing around 1,800 pounds, and of 
choice breeding. With cattle raised 
for meat he has no objection to high- 
grade females. Crossed with the pure- 
bred sire, they produce calves which 
develop into chunky baby beeves at an 
early age. 

The best of the heifer calves are 
kept for the herd. With them Mr. 
Thornburg replaces old or irregular 
breeders. Certain of his cows produce 
more desirable calves than do others. 
Some of these calves seem to gain 
more rapidly than others on the same 
feed and under the same conditions. 
The — probably is because such 
cows have the most nurse for their 
calves during the first six or seven 
months. It is this type of cow that Mr. 
Thornburg likes to have in his herd, 
and from which heifers are raised. 

The calves are dropped from the last 
of April until the first of June. In or- 
der to have them come at the right 
time, Mr. Thornburg puts the sire in 
the pasture with the cows the second 
week in July. Of thirty-six cows kept 
last season, all calved except one. He 
aims to have them freshen as soon af- 
ter pasture is available as possible, but 
not to have many come during the hot 
months of summer. Such calves do not 
do well and are not heavy enough to 
market with the rest of the bunch, 





which come earlier in the year. But 
little attention is given to the cows 
and their calves during the first sum- 
mer. Both run together in a rough 
pasture, no additional grain being fed. 
They are salted regularly once a week. 
When the writer was on the farm, 
Mr. Thornburg had not been able to 
get any salt for two or three weeks. 
The stock was craving it, and fol- 
lowed him around seeking it, as they 
associated his visit with the customary 
salting. 

By the first of the year the calves 
are weighing from 450 to 500 pounds. 
Heifers and steers are fed together 
in the feed lot until spring, when the 
best of the steers are separated out 
for the herd. The main ration con- 
sists of silage and alfalfa hay if he 
has it. At this time the cows are 
turned into the stalks. 

“IT feed these calves all the silage 
they will eat,” said Mr. Thornburg, 
“and in addition give each about a 
pound and a half of oil meal daily. The 
two dozen head I now have in the lot 
are getting not more than seven or 
eight bushels of corn daily. Of silage 
each probably eats from twenty-five to 
thirty pounds daily. When first put in 
the yard, they do not consume quite so 
much, but as they get older they get 
to eating more and more. 

“IT have two silos, each 14x32 feet, 
with a three-foot pit at the bottom of 
each. One of them is for winter feed- 
ing and the other for summer. Last 
winter I used more than I counted on, 
and am buying silage from my brother 
across the road. I figure it is a mighty 
cheap feed at $5 a ton, and that I can 
make a profit in paying him this price 
for it.” 

Until this season, Mr. Thornburg al- 
ways utilized a forty-acre pasture for 
the yearling steers. The summer silo 
has replaced it, and half of the field 
was plowed up for corn last spring. 
The rest of the pasture now is utilized 
for hogs, the steers being fed exclu- 
sively in the dry lot. 

“From ten or twelve acres of corn 
put in the silo,” said Mr. Thornburg, 
“TI have practically the equivalent of 
this forty-acre pasture. ‘The silo for 
summer feeding will give me extra 
ground for grain crops and more pas- 
ture for hogs. I believe $200 land 
makes pretty expensive pasture, when 
the same ground can be utilized for 
silage corn. Fifteen acres of corn in 
the silo will give as much feed as will 
forty-five acres in pasture,-and it does 
not dry up in hot weather.” 

The feeding shed near the silos is 
60 feet long and 20 feet wide, with 
a 14-foot shed around three sides. Hay 
is stored in the middle, and can be 





forked to the ends with little effort. 
The other building west of the hay 
shed is for corn, with a similar ar- 
rangement for feeding, and with a shed 
the same size. This building is used 
less than formerly, since silage has 
been largely substituted for corn 
feeding. 

The baby beeves are marketed in 
September, weighing from 1,000 to 
1,100 pounds. Very little purchased 
grain goes into them, all being grown 
on the farm with the exception of the 
oil meal or cottonseed meal. There has 
been no worry about having to pay an 
exorbitant price for feeders, and con- 
sequently no large cash investment. 
The labor the first year in taking care 
of the calves is reduced:to the mini- 
mum, and the actual cost of beeves as 
delivered to the marekt is fairly con- 
stant from year to year. 

Mr, Thornburg also is an extensive 
hog feeder, his spring crop this year 
totaling about 325 pigs. The sows and 
pigs have the run of a pasture. The 
self-feeder mixture for the pigs con- 
sists of one-third oats and two-thirds 
corn, with tankage also in a self-feed- 
er. ‘They are carried along in this 
way until fall, when corn is ready for 
hogging down. 

At the last cultivation of corn, rape 
is seeded at the rate of about four 
pounds to the acre, While hogging 
down, rape takes the place of tankage. 
As soon as the frost kills the forage, 
however, tankage_is again kept before 
the hogs, this being bought in car lots 
at a saving of $4 or $5 a ton. 

Fifteen sows were re-bred for fall 
litters this season. Mr. Thornburg 
likes to have the fall pigs come the 
first week in September, so that they 
can get a fair start before cold weath- 
er. The fall pigs are kept behind the 
cattle the following summer, and are 
marketed along with them in Septem- 
ber. The spring pigs usually are sold 
about the first of the year. 

Every pig is vaccinated by the dou- 
ble treatment as soon as the youngest 
are old enough after weaning. Mr. 
Thornburg does his own vaccinating, 
having taken a special course at Ames 
to prepare himself for the work. Four 
farmers of the community took the 
same course, and all help each other 
when ready. They average from forty 
to fifty pigs per hour, and do their own 
work considerably cheaper than they 
could hire it done. Last season, he 
lost only two pigs, and one of these he 
ran over with a wagon. 

Mr. Thornburg is working the 350- 
acre farm owned by his mother, on a 
share lease. He furnishes all the help, 
and bought half interest in the stock 
and machinery. 
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AGEnTs WanTep—In many localities subscrip- 
tions to Wallaces’' Farmer are received and for- 
warded by friends of the paper who act as club 
agents. If there is no club agent in your neighbor- 
hood, write to us for rates, blanks, etc. 





ADVERTISEMENTS Of meritorious articles needed 
by the farmer solicited. Frauds and irresponsible 
firms are not rn advertised, and we wil! take 
it as a favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reltability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertiking columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces’ 
Farmer as the best medium fn the West thru which 
to reach the most fntelligent and ap-to-date farm- 
ers. Rates can be had oyapplication. No disguised 
advertisements are accepted at any price. 


CoMMUNICATIONS are solicited from practical farm- 
ers. Names and addresses must accompany all com- 
munications, although they need pot necessarily be 
published. 


ProTocrapus of farm scenes are gladly received 
and wi!! be reproduced if of general interest, and 
clear enough to make satisfactory plates. 


QuesTions—Subecribers are at liberty to ask 
questions on any phase of agricultural work, and 
will be answered as promptly and carefully as posal- 
bie, either through the paper orby mail. We do not 
anewer questions for those who are not subscribers, 
When writing for information, always give name and 
postofiice address, and enclose a two-cent stamp. 














All correspondence should be directed to the paper 
and not to any individual connected with tt. 





Entered at Des Motnes.lowa, as second-class matter, 

Copyright, 1018, by the Wallace Pub. 
€o. The entire contents of each issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer are copyrighted. All persons are warned 
against reproducing any part withcut giving credit 
by adding ‘‘From Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia.” 


War Profits 


In our issue of lgst week we pub- 
lished a summary of a report made to 
the senate by the Federal’Trade Com- 
mission. The commission found that 
some industries made very large prof- 
its during the years 1946 and 1917, not- 
ably the packers, the steel men, the 
coal men, the flour mills and the metal 
industries. 

In speaking of the steel and metal 
profits, the commission says that when 
the government announced the fixed 
price, it was made so high that it 
would insure and stimulate production; 
and that this has resulted in giving a 
wide range of profit, and the stronger 
factories in the industry are further 
strengthened in their position and en- 














Tiched by profits which are without 
precedent. 
It is unfortunate that the commis- 


sion stopped with this statement. It 
leaves the inference that the policy of 
fixing stimulative prices is Wrong. In 
our view of the matter, quite the con- 
trary is true. Indeed, it is a question 
whether the government is doing wise- 
ly in fixing any prices except such as 
are stimulative. When the government 
steps in and fixes the price on any- 
thing, and the result is to considerably 
reduce the price at which that arficle 


has been selling, superficial thinkers 
therefore conclude that the govern- 
ment has done a wise thing in fixing 
the price. That may or may not be 
true 


If the price fixed by the government 


is so low that only the most favored 
in that industry can continue to pro- 
duce, then the government action has 
been foolish. Prices may be reduced 
for a short time, but in the long run 
production will be so decreased that 
prices will go much higher than they 
were before. 

Under war conditions we must have 
large production. In the case ot nec- 
esaries, prices must be stimulative; 
that is, high enough to bring in the 


men who produce at the greatest cost. 
When the price gives a profit to the 
least favored producer, it gives an ex- 


orbitant profit to the producer who 
works under the most favorable con- 
ditions. We should not conclude from 


this, however, that the thing to do is 
to reduce the price. On the contrary, 
a stimulative price should be main- 
tained, and the favored producer, that 














is, the man who makes an abnormal 
profit at this price, should be required 
to pay to the government as taxes this 
excessive profit. It is a simple eco- 
nomic principle, but one which it 
seems to be difficult for price fixers 
to understand. 





A Frightful Peril Averted 

All unwittingly we seem to-have got- 
ten into trouble. Not-that it is hard to 
get into trouble nowadays. On the 
contrary, it is easy. The -woods are 
full of brand-new recruits who -have 
suddenly discovered that their real 
mission in life is to save the farmer, 
and woe be to the old stager, no -mat- 
ter ‘how long and honorable may be his 
record of service, who does not tread 
the straight and narrow path which 
these new would-be leaders have 
marked out; they are lying in ambush 
ali along the way, ready with their 
clubs. 

Here is how it came about. In our 
issue of June 21st, under -the ‘heading, 
“Wall Street Farmers,” we had what 
was intended to be a facetious article 
on the announcement ‘that some Wall 
Street financiers proposed to go into 
wheat farming in the west, and show 
the “rustics from the prairies,” as they 
called them, just how to doit. We tried 
to say to them, in effect: “Come on 
in; the wate-’s fine!’”’ We further sug- 
geste that they should not waste all 
their brains and money in the western 
wheat country; that they ought to 
come into Iowa, where the land is 
most fertile. And we even offered to 
help the good work along -by getting 
them all¢the lowa land they wanted at 
an annual rental equal to six ‘per cent 
on its actual value, which would be 
equivalent to a cash rent of $10 to $18 
per acre per year. 

The editor of an Iowa paper (singu- 
larly enough a paper which is trying 
to encourage farmers to io into the 
store business in towns) has seen in 
our-would-be joking article a deep-laid 
and diabolical plot to hog-tie the lowa 
farmer and turn him over to the ten- 


_der mercies of ‘the Wall Street shear- 


ers. How fortunate that this friend 
discovered the plot. In our innocence 
and inexperience we never knew it 
was there, and there is no telling what 
terrible calamity might have come to 
the lowa farmer but for the unsleep- 
ing vigilance of this new champion. 
But it is all right now. The fiendish 
scheme has been exposed in glaring 
(not to say frenzied) headlines, and 
Jowa farmers may sleep in peace, with 
no dreams of the poorhouse, having 
been delivered from the peril of rent- 
ing their land to Wall Street million- 
aires for the beggarly sum of $10 ‘to 
$18 per acre per year cash rent. 





Retail Prices 


While over a long period of time 
there is a fairly definite relation be- 
tween wholesale prices and_ retail 
prices, such ratios are not ordinarily 
as stable as the ratios between a raw 


product and a manufactured product. 
For purposes’ of illustration, take 
lard. In New York City, in July, 1914, 
lard sold at retail for 150 per cent of 
its wholesale price; tm July of 1915 it 
sold for 189 per cent of its wholesale 
price, and in July of 1916 for 127 per 
cent of its wholesale price. During 
these same years, the ratio between 
the prices of live hogs and lard was, 
respectively, 116, 122 and 1388. 
Generally speaking, the ratios be- 
tween wholesale prices and_ retail 
prices are extremely variable. One 
reason for this is the fact that retail 
expenses do not advance in the same 
ratio as the advance in wholesale 
prices. It will cost somewhat more to 
sell lard at 20 cents a pound than at 
10 cents a pound, but it will not ordi- 
narily cost twice as much. As a mat- 
ter of fact, with lard at 10 cents a 
pound, the price differential between 
wholesale price and retail price has 
been around 5 cents, while with lard 
at 20 to 25 cents a pound, it has been 
around 7 cents. Another reason why 
the ratio between wholesale prices 
and retail prices is so extremely vari- 
able is the fact that the ultimate con- 
sumer is very fond of a sfable price, 
and much annoyed at a fluctuating 
price. To please him, therefore, re- 
tailers hold prices much higher than 
they should be at a time when whole- 
sale prices are low. On the other hand, 
retailers will often sell at an extreme- 








ly small price differential when prices 
are rising. 

The ratio method is of little use in 
expressing the relation between whole- 
sale prices and retail prices. A much 
better measure is the price differen- 
tial, which, while it goes up and down 
in some measure with wholesale 
prices, is much more stable. . In any 
city, over any long period of years, 
there is a fairly normal price differen- 
tial between the wholesale prices and 
retail prices of all products. Before 
the war, most grocers recognized that 
half a cent a pound was ordinarily a 
proper price for differential on sugar, 
while five or six cents a pound w 9 
fairly standard on butter. For the 
standard products with prices at or- 
dinary levels the differentials were 
generally recognized. Occasionally 
certain grocerymen would feature a 
certain product and sell it at a loss in 
order to gain trade. Generally speak- 
ing, over any long period of time, there 
were standard differentials for the 
non-perishable products. The differ- 
entials on market produce have been 
much more variable, some grocery 
men being able to buy much cheaper 
and sell higher than others. 

If the consumer were really edu- 
cated to general supply and demand 
conditions, cost of production, the ef- 
fect of the weather, etc., and could 
keep in close touch with such changes 
day by day, he might not object to a 
retail price fluctuating day by day in 
correspondence with wholesale prices. 
Such knowledge, however, is altogeth- 
er too much to expect of any consum- 
er, and the safe thing for the retailer 
is to charge all he can and yet meet 
competition. 

If consumers were able to work to- 
gether codperatively, and buy thru a 
manager in whom they had confidence, 
and who, moreover, was a keen judge 
of market factors, a retail price fluc- 
tuating in accordance with wholesale 
prices might be practical. This pre- 
supposes that the consumers who are 


banded together in their buying are 
willing to forecast their wants for 


themselves. In the past, grocery men, 
led on by the hope of profit, have done 
this forecasting with considerable ac- 
curacy. 


The High School Problem 


A few farm children in every com- 
munity go to high school, but they are 
the exception rather than the rule. 
Under the old-fashioned type of farm- 
ing, with its “rule of thumb” methods, 
a high school education was of little 
use. In fact, a high school education 
tended to divorce farm children from 
the farm and drive them to the city. 
But nowadays the need for farm high 
schools is every day becoming more 
acute. Farming is fast becoming a 
business requiring more than.a com- 
mon school education. Science is in- 
evitably working its way more and 
more into agricultural practice, and 
that means the absolute necessity for 
more schooling for even farm hands. 

The University of Wisconsin is to 
be congratulated on looking into this 
matter in Bulletin No. 288, entitled, 
“Rural Relations of High Schools.” In 
this bulletin the farm child of thirteen 
to twenty fs recognized as a dynamic 
force bound to have far-reaching influ- 
ence on agriculture, providing the 
right kind of school:-training is given. 

Certain Wisconsin high schools are 
described which have been training 
farm children effectively. The high 
school at Waupaca, working with the 
town merchants, has worked out a 
kind of competition into which every 
child attending a country school any- 
where around Waupaca may “enter. 
Certain credits are given for perfect 
attendance, for good school work, for 
daily use of the tooth-brush, for keep- 
ing up an individual bank account with 
monthly deposits, for taking care of 
chickens, a horse or a cow, for recog- 
nizing and describing ten leading 
birds, trees and flowers, ete. It is pos- 
sible to earn 750 credits in a month, 
but any child in the country schools 
around Waupaca who earns 500 red- 
its gets a certificate which entitles 
him to 25 cents in trade at any of the 
stores in Waupaca. Country schools 
who.ehave more than a third of their 
children earning over 500 points dur- 
ing the winter months are given a spe- 
cial diploma. 

This plan has proved very successful 
in interesting the children, and _ it 
brings the country schools up to a uni- 
form standard. The Waupaca high 
school invites the country school chil- 
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dren in to free movie entertainments 
several times a year, and to other so- 
cial events. As a result the country 
school children feel more or less at 
home at the high school before they 
are of high school age. The high school 
has made a practical appeal to farm- 
ers when it allows special credit to 
any of its pupils who do three months’ 
conscientious work during the summer 
in the raising of crops, building of 
roads, etc. 

Nearly all of the high schools of 
Wisconsin offer a year’s work in agri- 
culture. This, by the way, is true of 
many of the high schools in many 
other statés of the corn belt. A num- 
ber of the Wisconsin schools, how- 
ever, are getting ready to give a full 
four years’ work in agriculture. For 
instance, farm crops is taught the first 
year, soils the second, animal hus- 
bandry the third, and farm machinery 
and farm management the last year. 

Several Wisconsin high schools have 
land, barns or poultry “houses in con- 
nection. Equipment of this sort en- 
ables the boys to do laboratory work 
in the growing of crops and the care 
of live sfock. In some cases this work 
may seem to duplicate the work dohe 
at home,.but in the great majority of 
cases the work has proved decidedly 
worth while, giving the boy a new and 
interesting method of approach. 

Those of our readers who have any- 
thing to do with high schools will find 
it worth while to send to the Wiscon- 
sin experiment station, at Madison, 
Wisconsin, for Bulletin No. 288, on 
“Rural Relations of High Schools.” 





The Price of Wheat 


For some months the agricultural 
appropriation bill has been held up in 
congress because of a disagreement as 


to the price of wheat. The senate 
adopted a minimum of $2.50 for this 
years’ crop of wheat. The house re- 
fused to agree to it, and this led.to a 
deadlock. Conference committees were 
appointed, but not until Saturday was 
an agreement reached. The commit- 
tees finally reported a minimum price 
of $2.40 per bushel to the farmer for 
No. 2 northern spring wheat or its 
eauivalent. ‘The house adopted this 
amendment by a vote of 150 to 106, 
and the senate also ratified it. 

Representative Lever, of the agricul- 
tural committee, announced on _ the 
floor of the house that he had been 
told that President Wilson would veto 
this amendment. It is doubtful wheth- 
er it can be passed over the president’s 
veto. 





Our Cheap Money 


Beginning May 1st of this year there 
has been ‘for the first time an average 
of more than $50 worth of money in 
circulation in the United States per 
capita. A year ago, the per capita cir- 
culation was only $45; two years ago, 
$38, and three years ago, $35. Federal 
reserve notes have increased the cir- 
culating medium of this country con- 
siderably. We have needed this money 
to prevent interest rates from rising, 
and in that way hindering the financ- 
ing of the war as well as the operation 
of important industries. While this 
great volume of money in circulation 
is backed up by the best kind of se- 
curity, we can not escape the fact that 
a large amount of money in circulation 
means a high price level. Also, when 
the war is over, and we contract the 
circulation and reduce the price level, 
the operation is bound to be painful. 





Winter Wheat Seed 


Those who have clear fields of Tur- 
key Red winter wheat should save a 
supply for seed. It will be necessary 
for us to continue to grow more than 
our normal acreage of winter wheat, 
and it will pay the farmers in the 
southern half of Iowa to extend their 
acreage. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the price of wheat will be 
maintained at a fair figure. The future 
with regard to wheat prices, as w@ 
look at it, is much more certain than 
the future with regard to prices of oth- 
er grains and of live stock. Conse- 
quently, we think it will pay those who 
have good crops of Turkey Red winter 
wheat to save a liberal supply of seed 
for themselves and for sale to their 
neighbors. The various county agents 
will be expected to gather information 
as to the seed needed and to assist in 
marketing it. 
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Enlarging the Draft 


An Indiana correspondent writes: 

“In your editorial of June 28th, un- 
der the heading, ‘Write to Your Con- 
gressman,’ you say: ‘The towns and 
cities are full: of men between the 
ages of thirty-two and forty-five, who 
could be spared for army service with- 
out seriously dislocating the essential 
jndustries.’ ‘Then you say that it is 
evident that the farm boy is not going 
to be exempted because he is a farm- 
er, and close by uring every one to 
write to his congressman, asking him 
to enlarge the draft upward to forty- 
five, but not to consider lowering it to 
twenty-one, on the theory that the ef- 
fect of this will be to keep men and 
boys on the farm, where they are so 
badly needed. 

“You are exactly right in trying to 
conserve the man power of the farm, 
but ‘the method you advocate seems to 
me to be faulty. The towns and cities 
are full of men from thirty-two to for- 
ty-five, but so also is the country. The 
cities have boys below twenty-one 
years, who, under your plan to enlarge 
the draft, would not be touched. You 
can not make a law with respect to 
age that will draw men from the cities 
and exempt them from ‘the farms. 

“A great deal better plan than the 
one you suggest would be to demand 
that the agricultural clause in the con- 
scription law be enforced. ‘The law 
states plainly ‘that legitimate agricul- 
ture is a perfect claim for discharge 
from military service. It is a stronger 
claim, according to the law, than de- 
pendency. Was this agricultural clause 
a sop thrown to the farmers for polit- 
ical purposes? Certainly it has been 
made a farce in actual practice. The 
various exemption boards ought to be 
compelled to stop making it a joke. We 
should demand that the agricultural 
exemption claim be acted on according 
to the spirit of the law. The legitimate 
farmer would then be kept on-the farm 
and the impostor would be sent into 
the army. Let us keep the industrious 
farmers on the farm. For there they 
can render greater service to Uncle 
Sam than they can with guns on their 
shoulders. An actual bona fide farmer 
under the service law is entitled to 
classification in Class 4, whether he 
is married or single.” 

However the law may read, the fact 
remains that farmers as farmers have 
not been exempted. Nor do we believe 
that farm boys would long remain con- 
tent to be exempted and kept on the 
farm when so'many other boys are go- 
ing. We do not have reliable figures 
as to the percentage of volunteers from 
the farm and from the city, but we 
suspect the percentage of farm boys 
who have volunteered without waiting 


for the draft is very karge. The fact 
of the matter is that the farm boy is 
just as patriotic as the city boy, and is 
just as anxious to serve his country in 
the fighting line. 

Our correspondent misses the main 
point in our suggestion that men up to 
forty-five be included in the draft. Our 
thought is that the draft age should be 
extended to forty-five for all who are 
not engaged in industries essential ‘to 
the war. The law should be absolute- 
ly plain on this point, and under it 
farmers would not be called, neither 
would workmen in the cities engaged 
in necessary industries, which should 
be named in the law one by one. 

Our idea is that with the upward ex- 
tension of the draft men should be 
classified, first, with regard to occu- 
pation, and, second, with regard to de- 
pendents. To begin with, only single 
men should be taken, with the proper 
exemptions; then married men with- 
out children; then married men with 
children, whose wives have independ- 
ent means of support, or who have ac- 
cumulated enough to support them. 

There are ‘hundreds of thousands of 
men in the towns and cities of this 
country who are not in any way bear- 
lng the burden of the war. There are 
unmarried professional men of all 
Soris, as well as young men engaged 
In business enterprises which are not 
in any sense helpful in the business in 
Which America is now engaged. In 
addition, there are hundreds of thou- 
Sands of married men under the age of 
forty-five, who have accumulated a 
competence and more, and who are 
Going right ahead making money, and 
more money for themselves under war 
conditions than before. Many of these 
men are active in some phase of patri- 
otic work, but in no other sense are 








they counting in the great task which 
confronts us. 

There is neither sense nor justice in 
drawing the line for government serv- 
ice at thirty-one. In fact, there is a 
question whether it ought to be drawn 
at any age. This is a war to which all 
of our people are committed. Upon 
what sound theory, therefore, can we 
say to the man between twenty-one 
and thirty-one: You must drop every- 
thing and help your country, while we 
allow the man over thirty-one entire 
freedom to do as he pleases? 

It is of course true that the younger 
men are best fitted for fighting; but 
fighting is only one part of the war 
enterprise, The work of a great, many 
men and women is required at home 
and behind the lines to maintain one 
man in the fighting line. 

When we enter a war, the first 
thought of every one seems to be to 
get fighting men and train and equip 
them. But war now is an enterprise 
of all the people. We -must maintain 
to full efficiency all of the industries 
which contribute to prosecuting the 
war; and if to do this men must be 
taken from the industries and profes- 
sions which do not contribute to the 
success of the war, then ‘that should 
be done without hesitation. 

Ten days ago congress was on the 
point of extending the draft upward to 
the age of forty years. Just before ac- 
tion was to be taken, Secretary of 
War Baker urged that the matter be 
delayed, and said that the administra- 
tion was then preparing a new plan, 
and he would like to have this consid- 
ered by congress before any change 
was made in the present draft law. 
No doubt his plan will be presented 
soon. ~When it is, it should have full 
consideration by all of our people. It 
will not do to settle these matters 
purely from the standpoint of the mili- 
tary man, who thinks only of the fight- 
ing end of the game. We must ever 
remember that peace will come, and 
must so plan our war enterprise as to 
make it possible to take up once more 
our industrial life. 

We will be far better off in the fu- 
ture if tle boys under twenty-one be 
kept at home in useful occupations. 
We can find plenty of fighting men 
over twenty-one years of age. 

The officials who must bear the bur- 
den of war preparation and adminis- 
tration mean all right. They are earn- 
est, patriotic men, who are doing the 
very best they can according to their 
information. But they should have 
the best thought of all classes and all 
sections in this matter of raising an 
army. Our congressmen would do well 
to take counsel of the home folks in 
these matters. 





Butter Storage 


The Food Administration has issued 
regulations governing the matter of 
butter storage, and forbids those who 
store butter to sell it at an advance 
over the cost of more than one cent 
per pound on carload sales, 1%, cents 
per pound on sales of 7,000 pounds ‘to 
a carboad, 1% cents per pound on sales 
of 700 up to 7,000 pounds, and 2% cents 
per pound on sales of less than 700 


pounds. Where butter is carried for a 
longer period than two months, an ad- 
ditional 44 cent per pound is permitted 
for each calendar month in excess of 
the two months; but the total amount 
so added shall not exceed 2 cents per 
pound. Under this ruling, therefore, 
the m'an who sells butter in lots of 
less than 700 pounds is not permitted 
in any case to sell it for more than 4% 
cents per pound above cost. 

It will be very interesting to see how 
this effort to regulate storage charges 
works out. The normal variation be- 
tween summer and winter prices of 
butter has been about 8 cents a pound 
as a ten-year average, or almost twice 
as much as the variation permitted by 
the Food Administration for storage 
butter. Will the margin permitted by 
the Food Administration result in the 
storage of the normal amount of sum- 
mer butter? If so, what effect will the 
reduction of the price of storage butter 
have upon the price of winter butter? 
If the result is to hold down prices be- 
low their previous ratio to cold storage 
butter, will not the tendency be to dis- 
courage the production of winter but- 
ter except by those who are very favor- 
ably sitwated? 

Our efforts to regulate the prices of 
foodstuffs of all sorts ought to be 
very carefully studied by some thoroly 





competent body, for the purpose of 
getting information which may be val- 
uable in market regulation after the 
war is over. 





Booze and Savings 


In a recent issue we spoke of -the 
food and labor that would be saved if 
the United States should cut out the 
booze business, even during the war. 
It would mean turning over 50,000,000 


bushels of grain a year for food pur- 
poses, instead of using it for booze; 
and it would add the labor of about 
one midlion men to other industries. 

There is another phase of it which 
should be considered: It is estimated 
that the actual retail drink bill of the 
United States before the war was 
$2,400,000,000. This is $400,000,000 
more than was asked for our first 
Liberty loan, and it is equal to our to- 
tal annual exports before the war. It 
is enough to buy most of the War Sav- 
ings stamps now being offered. 

The money spent for booze is. worse 
than wasted. Booze impairs the effi- 
ciency of the drinker to earn more 
money. It increases the number of 
fires, the loss of property in other 
ways, the number of accidents, the 
expense of maintaining police depart- 
ments and jails. If, thereforé, we 
should bring about entire prohibition, 
we would add to our industries the la- 
bor of the men now engaged in the 
various phases of the booze business. 
We would have a large amount of grain 
each year. We would save the money 
spent for booze. We would save the 
rent paid for buildings occupied by 
saloons, warehouses and brewing es- 
tablishments. We would save the au- 
tomobile trucks needed for handling 
this great traffic, as well as the gaso- 
line and oil needed to run them. We 
would increase the efficiency of the 
men who have been in the habit of 
drinking, to say nothing) of the moral 
effect and the happiness of the homes 
to which they belong. 





A Malicious Canard 


A Blackhawk county’ subscriber 
writes that a solicitor for another 
Iowa agricultural paper has been -in 
that neighborhood, circulating the 
story that all the other farm. papers 


in‘ lowa were going to combine with 
the paper which he represents, and 
that those who do not subscribe for 
that particular paper will not get any 
farm paper after August Ist. 

This is one of the most malicious 
and inexcusable falsehoods that has 
yet been brought to our attention. It 
seems hardly necessary for us to say 
that Wallaces’ Farmer is not going to 
combine with any other agricultural 
paper. Readers who hear of such a 
story being circulated will confer a 
favor upon us, and‘upon themselves as 
well, by promptly branding it for what 
it is, and by notifying us promptly of 
the name of the man who circulates it. 





Hide Prices, 


A few weeks since the government 
established maximum prices for hides 
of different classes. These prices do 
not seem to be working, very satisfac- 
‘ttorily. Secretary Tomlinson, of the 
American Live Stock Association, re- 
cently brought this matter to the at- 
tention of the War Industries Board. 

For the week ending June 22d, for 
example, the price on heavy packer 
hides was quoted at 33 cents, and on 
heavy steer country hides at 20 to 21 
cents, a spread of 12 to 15 cents, altho 
the committee fixed the spread at 5 
cents. There is similar variation in 
other grades of country and packer 
hides. After the government action, 
prices of packer hides very promptly 
advanced to the maximum price, while 
prices of country hides have fallen to 
less than the minimum price fixed. 

After the price agreement, the tan- 
ners evidently filled their immediate 
requirements by buying from the big 
packers; and, having gotten this sup- 
ply, they are now engaged in hammer- 
img down the prices of hides bought 
from the smaller packers and from the 
country. As Mr. Tomlinson put it in 
his letter to the War Industries Board: 

“The tanners’ trust is permitted to 
gouge the smaller packer and country 
dealer unmercifully. The tanner com- 


bine is the most unscrupulous and 
grasping outfit that I know of, and 





they seem to be in the saddle. The, big 
packers are getting the prices fixed, 
while everybody else gets less. As a 
result you are thus copper-riveting and 
increasing the present-day advantage 
of the big packers.” 





Agriculture at Washington 


In the June issue of the Weekly 
News-Letter published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, we 
learn that Governor Henry C. Stewart, 
of Virginia, has been appointed to rep- 
resent agriculture on the War Indus- 
tries Board. It is understood that 
Governor Stewart’s duties there will 
be to represent agriculture and to take 


note of all government activities that 
affect agriculture. He is to have an 
office in Washington, D. C. 

We suggest that westérn farmers 
take prompt advantage of Governor 
Stewart’s services as their represerta- 
tive, and bring to his attention all gov- 
ernment activities which have an un- 
favorable effect upon agriculture; for 
example, delay in securing cars for 
the shipment of grain or live stock, 
delay and consequent damages suf- 
fered in transit, unsatisfactory condi- 
tions at the terminal markets, ete. 
Governor Stewart may be addressed at 
Washington, D. C., in care of the Food 
Administration. 





Automobile Information Wanted 


The demands of war are making 
heavy drafts upon our gasoline supply 
as well as upon the materials used in 
making automobiles, casings, tubes 
and accessories. Already restrictions 
are being imposed upon the number 
of pleasure cars manufactured. The 
farther into the war we get, the great- 
er ‘the tendency to restrict the manu- 
facture and use of what are considered 
to be pleasure vehicles; and just now 
the authorities at Washington have 
under consideration restriction of the 
use of automobiles. 

This is a matter of very great in- 
terest to the farmer. He uses his au- 
tomobile for pleasure a certain per 
cent of the time; but it isa very much 
greater necessity to him in his busi- 
ness than the automobile owned in the 
city. The restriction of the use of the 
automobile on the farm, at least so far 
as its business use is concerned, would 
not only affect the labor supply, but 
would make it necessary to increase 
the number of horses kept, and would 
make it more difficult for the farmer 
to get the greatest possible use out of 
his own time and the time of those who 
work for him. 

We suggest, therefore, that our read- 
ers who use automobiles make a care- 
ful investigation into the nature of 
this use, and send the information to 
Wallaces’ Farmer for presentation to 
the proper authorities. To get at this 
matter in an orderly way, answers to 
the following questions would be very 
helpful: 

1. ‘Total mileage in the year. 

2. Mileage percentage when car is 
used solely for pleasure. 

3. Mileage percentage when car is 
used for business and pleasure com- 
bined. 

4. Mileage percentage when car is 
used solely for business. 

5. Distance from town or shipping 
center. 

6. Number of gallons of gasoline 
used in a year. 

7. Number of gallons of lubricating 
oil used in a year. 

8. To what extent could use of car 
be restricted without interfering with 
the farmer’s business needs? 

9, If use of car should be prohibited 
altogether, would additional horses be 
needed? If so, how many, and prob- 
able amount of feed consumed by them 
in a year. 

10. Probable increase in hours of 
man labor, if use of car should be pro- 
hibited. 

If our readers will answer the fore- 
going questions, and supplement them 
with any remarks pertinent to the mat- 
ter, and send the information to us in 
an envelope marked “Automobile De- 
partment, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa,” we will be glad to tab- 
ulate the information and place it in 
the hands of the proper parties. In 
dealing with this matter, keep in mind 
the needs of the government, and the 
absolute necessity of reducing to the 
lowest possible point the useless ex- 
penditure of gasoline and oil. 
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Shutting Off the Oil for Road Use 


Road and farmers who are 
working for better roads will be in- 
terested in the announcement that a 
restriction has been put on the use of 
petroleum, asphalt and tar products in 
the construction, maintenance or re- 
pair of public roads. The demand for 
fuel oil for naval vessels and in the 
manufacture of munitions, ordnance 
and general steel work, as well as the 
demand for asphalt and tar products 
for the multitude of uses in connection 
with army and navy activity, has pe- 
come so great that it has peen found 
necessary to restrict their use for road 
purposes only to the most necessary 
cases 

Delivery of such products will be 
made only on permits issued by the 
oil division of the Fuel Administration, 


officers 





upon approval of the application by a 
committee representing the United 
States Fuel Administration and the 
Office of Public Roads of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 


forms on which all applications for 
such products must be made have 
been supplied to the various state 


highway departments, who must first 
approve such requests. They are then 
sent to L. W. Page, director of the 
Office of Public Roads, Washington, 
Dp. C., who is chairman of the commit- 
tee which will have the final decision 
in the matter. The Fuel Administra- 
tion has planned to limit such prod- 
ucts for road use largely to mainten- 
ance and repair work, and has asked 
that all new work be deferred this 
year, except in cases where such work 
is necessary in winning the war. 

It is to be hoped that the conditions 


THE Y. W. CG. AL'S 


By ESTELLINE BENNETT 


A girl in a nondescript skirt and 
blouse climbed onto the old yellow 
pony and ambled away thru the vast 
stretches of a Nebraska ranch to hunt 
in the hollows for dilatory cows. The 
pony had a rough, uninteresting gait, 
and this was the girl’s daily task. She 
did not know that horseback riding 
is one of the greatest outdoor sports. 
To her, a horse was a slow, inadequate 
and stupid means of getting some 
place when one had to go. This girl 
did not know that anything on a farm, 
especially a ranch in the sparsely set- 
tled prairie west, held any possibilities 
of amusement or recreation. Those 
were things that belonged to the city, 
on which her hopes were set. 

Racing with the wind over the wide 
ranges were scores of wild horses that 
could casily-have been taught an easy 


gait under the saddle, and the girl 
might have had her choice. She might 
have had a tailor-made riding habit, 


and learned how to ride so that riding 
would have been a joy instead of an 
irksome task. But she didn’t know 


this. She didn’t know anything about 
golf, or tennis, or walking for plea- 
sure. The great wind-swept outdoors 


was merely something raised as a bar- 
rier between her and the town. 

This was before the days when the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
carried the joy of living—which the 
country girl thought was a matter of 
pavements and crowds and _ white 
lights—out to the scattered farm 
houses, and began teaching the coun- 
try girls that happiness and good times 
and general world-civic usefulness all 
were easily attainable at their own 
firesides and in their own meadows. 


The first county organization of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
Was organized in Woodford county, 
Tllinois, in 1908. For two years it was 
the only one in the United States, and 
then the north-central field, which in- 
cludes the states of Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, Nebraska and Iowa, took up 
the idea with an enthusiasm which 
has put it, at the end of eight years, 
in the lead of the whole country, which 
has been following blithely along. 
There are ten organizations in the 
north-central field, out of the twenty- 
six scattered thru fourteen states, and 
Nebraska is the only state that boasts 
four county organizations. 

The plans and programs for the 
county organizations, which are grow- 
ing more comprehensive and elaborate 
every year, include play festivals, rec- 
Teation clubs, gymnasiums, cooking 














Country Y. W. C. A. Girls on a Hike. 





clubs, the inauguration of civic events, 
field meets, athletic associations, 
reading clubs, summer camps, and the 
responsibility for religious influence in 
communities where there is no church 
or a church without a pastor. 

The plans vary to suit the needs of 
the different communities. In Ne- 
braska and the Dakotas, where there 
are wide, rolling acres and an abun- 
dance of range grass, more horses are 
kept on the farms than in lowa and 
Minnesota, where a farmer keeps and 
feeds only as many horses as he needs 
to do the work on the farm, so that in 
Nebraska and the Dakotas riding clubs 
are feasible, and horseback riding is a 
sport to be encouraged. Also, where 
there is more land a golf course may 
be laid out—something that is impos- 
sible in more thickly settled coun- 
tries. 

In Minnesota, sparkled as it is with 
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in regard to such products will not be 
so serious as the authorities now con- 
sider them, and that a _ reasonable 
amount will be available for new work. 
The oiled dirt road has fully demon- 
strated its value, and for light traffic 
is hard to beat. It is practically dust- 
less and noiseless, and when properly 
graded and drained, and the oil prop- 
erly applied and worked in, it has stood 
up well under bad weather conditions, 
when ordinary country roads were al- 
most impassable. The cost of such an 
improved road is only a small part of 
that of a concrete or paved road, and 


for light traffic oiled roads will no 
doubt be the best we can obtain for 
some .time. 

The lack of road oil, however, need 


not stop the improvement of our coun- 
try highways, as proper grading, roll- 
ing and drainage are what they need 
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most of all, and this can be done now 
and the oil applied as it becomes avail- 
able. Let the good roads work go on 
apace. 





Most of the Liberty bonds are not 
registered, and therefore, if lost or 
stolen, can be turned into cash by any- 
one into whose hands they may fall. 
They have been bought by millions of 
people, a comparatively small percent- 
age of whom have really safe places in 
which to keep them. The wise thing 
to do is to keep the bonds in a safety 
deposit box, if near a town where such 
boxes are available. If not, then de- 
posit them with your banker, who has 
facilities for keeping them safely. It 
is foolish to keep bonds about the 
house, where they may be lost or stolen 
or destroyed by fire. 


COUNTRY GIRL 


War work is a part of the Y. W. C. A. 
program, and it has been found that 
there is especial need for it in the 
neighborhood of large cantonments. 
The fact that Des Moines has a flour- 
ishing association with charming ac- 
commodations, makes the work of the 
county organization easier. The as- 
sembly and lounging rooms in Des 
Moines are at the disposal of the 
country organization, making it un- 
necessary to open new rest rooms for 
the farmers’ wives and daughters. 
At Minot, North Dakota, there is a 
different arrangement, but one which 
also combines city and country. This 
one is known as the Minot and Ward 
county organization, and is one com- 
bination association, serving both the 
county and the town of Minot. One of 
the most enthusiastic of the horseback 
clubs belongs to this association. 
Nebraska, the banner state in the 
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The Y. W. C. A.’s Country Association Does Janitor Work for the Church. 


lakes, swimming associations and con- } Union for county organizations, has 


tests may be made numerous and pop- 
ular, and boating and regattas could be 
a feature. In the central and southern 
part of Minnesota and in Iowa the 
towns are closer together and the 
roads more coaxing to the automobiles. 
Neighborly friendliness is easier. More 
parties and picnics are held than in 
the countries where even an automo- 
bile can not cut the distance between 
homes to the space of an hour or two. 


In these communities the need of the 
county organization has not generally 
been so keenly felt, because of the 
number of city organizations; but re- 
recently people are beginning to see 
that the city Y. W. C. A., while hold- 
ing out a friendly hand to the country 
sister, and offering freely all her ad- 
vantages, still is not the same as the 
organization that is distinctly of and 
for the country. 

In Polk county, Iowa, a county or- 
ganization has just been effected, which 
is the first in any county where a city 
Y. W. C. A. already was established. 
The immediate need of this was Camp 
Dodge. Wherever a military camp 
spreads its sprawling new barracks, 
there is the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, to se sure that the girl 
who is not left behind is taken care of. 





scattered its four so as to meet as far 
as possible the exigencies of the big, 
far-spaced, young state, but still feels 
a crying need for more. Nebraska 
ranch girls in many instances are so 
far away from each other that they 
need something to develop the spirit 
of comradeship, and something to 
make it possible. Both wives and 
daughters of ranchers find new joy in 
living when there is some place in the 
town where they go to market in which 
they can meet sociably and rest, even 
if it is only for an hour. 

In most of the towns and villages 
around which the county organizations 
center, there are rest rooms main- 
tained by the Y. W. C. A., for the use 
of the farmers’ wives and daughters 
when they come into town. They are 
especially popular during county fairs, 
farmers’ institutes and Chautauquas, 
and have proved so valuable that in 
the town of Austin, Minnesota, the 
town council has offered to pay the 
increased cost of larger and more com- 
modious quarters. 

Everything in the small town is uti- 
lized, and the lack of money for an 
adequate building, while it may be a 
Slight handicap, never is a deterring 
factor. In one little town, where there 


| 


was neither church nor school, nor 
any available room for the Y. W. C.A., 
an old barber shop was rented, attrac- 
tively papered, and furnished with 
tables and benches. The association 
moved in with its gymnasium, its cook- 
ing club, and its hospitable invitation 
to all the county. The place was called 
“Community Hall,” and in a short time 
it homed the Boy Scouts, the traveling 
|. library which the efforts of the young 
women had made possible, high school 
parties, town meetings, ete. It crystal- 
lized the social, civic and educational 
life of the entire county. 


In one unpainted, cheerless little 
town on the western plains, the young 
women of the association decided upon 
the red geranium as the town flower, 
and planted it everywhere. In a short 
time the whole town, that had been 
the gray-brown color of dust and cured 
buffalo grass, was a riot of scarlet 
bloom. 


Page county, Iowa, which made a 
record for itself for its work in the 
open country, was the first organiza- 
tion to own an automobile. The na- 
tional board, in recognition of the work 
and the difficulties, presented Page 
county with fifty dollars toward tha 
car, and whatever else was necessary 
did not seem long in coming. 


The great advantage of the county 
organizations is that they show girls 
the opportunities and delights of farm 
life. They dissipate discontent, and 
keep the girl away from the city by 
bringing the merry-making which ev- 
ery young girl craves, to her very door. 
By constructive recreation, social life 
is developed, and the happy girl, with 
her yearnings for amusement and as- 
sociation with other young people sat- 
isfied, turns her attentions to her ob- 
ligations. She feels the responsibility 
of teaching her younger sisters and 
brothers how to play, how to under- 
stand the value of team work. And 
she remembers that her mother has 
not a great deal of recreation, and be- 
stirs herself to attend to that lack. 

The organization of a county asso- 
ciation is a simple matter, depending 
entirely on the desire and willing work 
of the women and girls of a commu- 
nity. When they have _ interested 
enough of their number, and have as- 
surance of something toward the nec- 
essary funds—an amount which is 
comparatively small—they have only 
to write to the nearest field office, 
and a town or county secretary will 
come out and help to effect the organ- 
ization. 














Y. W. C. A. Girl and Her Saddle Horse. 
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THE DAY’S BAG OF PRISONERS. Every day on the fighting lines prisoners are cap- 
tured on either side. The photo shows the day’s bag of an English and American division pass- 
The German officers in the lead have 


ing thru a French village on the way to a detention camp. 


covered their faces and turned their heads away from the camera. 
foreground is an American cavalryman, wearing the regulation American army hat. 
a few Germans at least who know that the Americans are in the war. 





FIRST VICTORIOUS AMERICAN AVIATOR. — Lieu- 
tenant Allan F. Winslow of Chicago, operating under the 
American colors, gets the credit for the first official victory 
over anenemy airplane. He is shown standing beside the 
machine with which he brought down the German plane. 
On the side of the machine is the insignia of this division of 
the flying service—Uncle Sam’s hat inside a ring. The 
American aviators have been doing good work “‘over there.”’ 
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Note that the guard in the early in the war. 


Here are 


PRISONER AND HISCAPTOR. This determined-looking 
Erglish “Tommy” is proudly returning to his Jines with a big 
erman prisoner whom he has surprised and captured gingle- 
handed in No Man’s Land. During the recent fighting in north- 
ern France many prisoners have been taken on either side. 
There has been a great deal of open fighting and many hand- 
to-hand conflicts. It is interesting to note the difference in the 
expression of captor and captive. 


New York Public Library. 
He wasin many battles, was wounded and discharged. 
vice he went ‘over the top”’ many times. 
tells of his experiences, and he is probably the originator of the phrase “‘over the top.’ 


iD 


SERGEANT GUY EMPEY. Oneof the most active workers for the third ‘Liberty Loan 
was Sergeant Guy Empey. He is here seen delivering a stirring address from the steps of the 
Sergeant Empey is an American who enlisted with the English 


While in the ser- 
Later he wrote a book under that title, in which he 


’ 











A FAMOUS AMERICAN “ACE.” Eighteen enemy planes 
were Officially credited to the late Major Raoul Lufberry, and 
twice as many unofficially. Major Lufberry learned the game 
inthe French army with the Lafayette corps, and was one of 
the best men in that crack organization. With others he was 
transferred to the American lines this spring and continued his 
splendid record. Recently, during a fight, his plane caught 
fire, and another American hero ‘went west.” 
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airplane attacks. 


able photo shown at the right was recently taken at a military aviation field in southern California, and shows sixteen American airplanes flying in battle formation. 
the most pretentious program in the history of any nation in the world in the production of military airplanes and trained aviators. 


One is reminded of the duck shooters on the ‘‘fly-way,” but in this case the stakes are infinitely greater, and it is a business in which the hunters are engaged. 


AIRPLANE GUNNERS—AIR SQUADRON IN BATTLE FORMATION. The photo at the left shows two French soldiers at an outpost, equipped with special machine guns for repelling 


The remark 
America has entered upon 
Nearly one billion dollars were appropriated last year for 


this department alone. Great stress is being placed upon a large quantity production, as it is thoroly recognized that superiority in the air is going to be the greatest single factor in winning 
the war. Large numbers of lumbermen have been sent to the Northwest to get out spruce timber for the manufacture of airplane frames. Thousands of skilled mechanics have been inducted 
into airplane factories. We may reasonably expect that finished planes will soon be produced in large numbers. Up to date progress has been disappointing, partly because of the immensity 
of the program and the shortage of executives to direct it, and partly because stress has been laid on a superior standardized machine that can be produced in immense quantities. . 
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Every Hand in the Land! 


Every Hand a Saving Hand 
Every Hand a Helping Hand 


Lend Your Quarters to Uncle Sam 
Every One of Us Must Save Here for Victory “Over There” 


VERY one must lend some 

money to the Government. And 
every one can lend some, if only a 
little. No matter .how slim our 
purse or how small our earnings, 
each and every one of us can spare 
a little for our Government if we 
ractice a little thrift. 
By investing in WAR SAVINGS 
STAMPS the person with only a 
few cents to spare can do his or her 
share as well and as nobly as the 
man with a million to invest. Re- 
member, the Government does not 
ask you to give your money, but to 
lend it at interest, You make it 
work not only for those “over there” 
but also for you here, no matter 
how much or little it may be. 
You may purchase WAR SAVINGS 
THRIFT STAMPS by paying the 
small amount of 25 cents at a time. 
Sixteen Thrift Stamps plus a few 
cents in cash are exchangeable for 
a Five Dollar WAR SAVINGS 
STAMP. 


The Five Dollar Stamps cost from 
$4.17 to $4.23 each, according to 
the time purchased, ‘and will be re- 
deemed on January I, 1923, at $5 each. 
The Stamps will be sold during 
June, 1918, at $4.17 each, and the 
price will increase one cent a month 
during 1918. 
At the average 1918 selling price, 
WAR SAVINGS STAMPS will 
yield you on the redemption date 
four per cent. interest compounded 
quarterly. In case of necessity they 
may be redeemed before January 1, 
1923, with about three per cent. 
interest. 
The investment is the soundest on 
earth, The entire wealth and se- 
curity of the United States is back 
of them 
WAR SAVINGS STAMPS are as 
easy to buy as postage stamps. They 
are sold at post offices, banks or 
trust companies, many railway sta- 
tions, stores, factories, agencies and 
other public places. 


LET'S ALL INVEST AND HELP—EVERY HAND IN THE LAND. 
National War Savings Committee, Washington 


Contributed through 
Division of Advertising, 
United States Government 

Committee on 

Public Information 
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Extending Agriculture Ales 
the War 


The following address to President 
Wilson by Secretary of the Interior 
Lane is here reproduced for the infor- 
mation of our readers. It is worthy of 
their careful attention, indicating as it 
does the attention which is being given 
in some quarters to matters which 
may have a very far-reaching influ- 
ence on the fortunes of the farmers of 
the corn belt. As we have noted many 
times during the past two years, the 
farmers of the country represent the 
only class which is not organized to 
safeguard its own interests, and which 
is not making constructive plans for 
the reconstruction period which will 
come following the decl ration of 
peace. 





I believe the time has come when we 
should give thought to the preparation 
of plans for providing opportunity for 
our soldiers returning from the war. 
Because this department has handled 
similar problems, I consider it my duty 
to bring this matter to the attention 
of yourself and congress. 

Every country has found itself face 
to face with this situation at the close 
of a great war. From Rome under 
Caesar to France under Napoleon, 
down even to our own Civil war, the 
problem arose as to what could be 
done with the soldiers to be mustered 
out of military service. 

At the close of the Civil war, Amer- 
ica faced a somewhat similar situa- 
tion. But, fortunately, at that time the 
public domain offered opportunity to 
the home-returning soldiers. The great 
part the veterans of that war played 
in developing the west is one of our 
epics. The homestead law had been 
signed by Lincoln in the second year 
of the war, so that out of our wealth in 
lands we had farms to offer the mil- 
lion of veterans. It was also the era 
of transcontinental railway construc- 
tion. It was likewise the period of 
rapid yet broad and full development 
of towns and communities and states. 

To the great number of returning 
soldiers land will offer the great and 
fundamental opportunity. The experi- 
ence of wars points out the lesson that 
our service men, because of army life, 
with its openness and activity, will 
largely seek outdoor vocations and oc- 
cupations. This fact is accepted by 
the allied E uropean nations. That is 
why their programs and policies of re- 
location and readjustment emphasize 
the opportunities on the land for the 
returning soldier. The question then 











WITHOUT 
CORN OR TANKAGE 


T MUCH LESS COST 


NOW, when you have pasturage, such as rape, alfalfa, clover, peas, etc., IS THE TIME you 


can cut down your cost of growing your hogs—grow them into bigger frames—make faster gains, if you will follow 
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the SCHUMACHER FEEDING PLAN. 


You don’t need corn—nor middlings—nor tankage, as the pasturage takes the place of these high cost materials. Just 
give them all the SCHUMACHER FEED they will eat, in self-feeders; plenty of fresh water and some good 
troyer and your hogs will grow bigger—thrive better than you ever had hogs grow before. Besides, you'll find 


SCHUMACHER FEED “iiss tuin’conn™ 


and produces better, faster results. It contains just the proper combination of specially 
selected by-products of corn, oats, wheat, barley and linseed meal, finely ground and kiln- 


dried to make the most ideal feed for growing hogs. 


Feeding SCHUMACHER FEED according to the SCHUMACHER FEEDING PLAN has been 
thoroughly proven by hundreds of large feeders to be the most profitable plan and 
method for raising hogs. Much of the prize winning show stock that is exhibited from year 


to year is grown and conditioned with SCHUMACHER FEED. 


Get a supply from your dealer and raise hogs better and cheaper this year. 


Write for Free Booklet “HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN SELF-FEEDER”—it’s free. The 
self-feeder is to the hog what the silo has proven to be 
to the dairy cow. Saves waste of feed—time and 
labor and produces more satisfactory results. 


—E The QuakerQals Company 
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is: What land can be made available 
for farm homes for our soldiers? 

We do not have the bountiful public 
domain of the sixties and seventies. In 
a literal sense, for the use of it on a 
generous scale for soldier farm homes, 
as in the sixties, the public domain is 
gone. The official figures at the end 
of the fiscal year, June 30, 1917, show 
this: We have unappropriated land in 
the continental United States to the 
amount of 230,657,755 acres. It is safe 
to say that not one-half of this land 
will ever prove cultivatable in any 
sense. So we have no land in any way 
comparable to that in the public do- 
main when Appomattox came and men 
turned westward with army rifle and 
roll blanket to begin life anew. 

While we do not have that matchless 
public domain of 1865, we do have mil- 
lions of acres of undeveloped lands 
that can be made available for our 
home-coming soldiers. We have arid 


“lands in the west, cut-over lands in the 


northwest, lake states and south, and 
also swamp lands in the middle-west 
and south, which can be made avail- 
able thru the proper development. 
Much of this land can be made suit- 
able for farm homes if properly han- 
dled. But it will require that each type 
of land be dealt with in its own par- 
ticular fashion. The arid land will re- 
quire water; the cut-over land will re- 
quire clearing ,and the swamp land 
must be drained. Without any of these 
aid, they remain largely ‘No-Man’s 
Land.” The solution of these problems 
is no new thing. In the admirable 
achievement of the reclamation service 
in reclamation and drainage, we have 
abundant proof of what can be done. 

Looking toward the construction of 
additional projects, I am glad to say 
that plans and investigations have 
been under way for some time. A sur- 
vey and study has been in the course 
of consummation by the reclamation 
service on the great Colorado basin. 
That great project, I believe, will ap- 
peal to the new spirit of America]t 
would mean the conquest of an empire 
in. the southwest. It is believed that 
more than three millions of acres 6f 
arid land could be reclaimed by the 
completion of the upper and lower 
Colorado basin projects. 

It has been officially estimated that 
more than fifteen millions of acres of 
irrigable land now remain in the gov- 
ernment’s hands. This is the great 
remaining storehouse of government 
land for reckamation. Under what pol- 
icy and program millions of these 
acres could be reclaimed for future 
farms and homes, remains for legisla- 
tion to determine. The amount of 
swamp and cut-over lands in the Uni- 
ted States that can be made ‘available 
for farming is extensive. Just how 
much there is has never been deter- 
mined with any degree of accuracy. 
Practically all of it has passed into 
private ownership. For that reason, 
in considering its use, it would be nec- 
essary to work out a policy between 
the private owners and the govern- 
ment, unlses the land was purchased. 
It has been estimated that the total 
area of swamp and overflowed lands 
in the United States is between seven- 
ty and eighty million acres. Of this 
amount it is stated that about sixty 
million acres can be reclaimed and 
made profitable for agriculture. The 
undeveloped swamp lands lie chiefly 
in Florida, in the states along the At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts, in the Missis- 
sippi delta, and in Missouri, Indiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
California. 

What amount of land, in its natural 
state unfit for farm homes, can be 
made suitable for cultivation by drain- 
age, only thoro surveys and studies 
can develop. We know that authentic 
figures show that more than fifteen 
million acres have been reclaimed for 
profitable farming, most of which lies 
in the Missisippi river valley. 

The amount of cut-over lands in the 
United States, of course, it is impos- 
sible even in approximation to esti- 
mate., These lands, however, lie very 
largely in the South Atlantic and Gulf 
states, the Lake states, and the North- 
western states. A rough esimate of 
their number is about two hundred 
million acres—that is, of land suitable 
for agricultural development. Substan- 
tially all this cut-over or flogged-off 
land is in private ownership. The fail- 
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ure of this land to be developed is 
largely due to inadequate method of 
approach. Unless a new policy of de- 
velopment is worked out in coéperation 
between the federal government, the 
states and the individual owners, a 
greater part of it will remain unsettled 
and uncultivated. The undeveloped 
cut-over lands lie chiefly in the Pacific 
northwest (particularly in Washington 
and Oregon), in the Lake states (Min- 
nesota, Michigan and Wisconsin), and 
in the South Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
states (Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas). 

Any plan for the development of 
jand for the returning soldier will come 
face to face with the fact that a new 
policy will have to meet the new con- 
ditions. The era of free or cheap land 
in the United States has passed. We 
must meet the new conditions of de- 
veloping lands in advance—security 
must to a degree displace speculation. 
Some of the defects in our old system 
have been described by Doctor Elwood 
Mead in these words: 

“Science (should )have gone hand in 
hand with the settlement of the arid 
and semi-arid country, and all that 
science could give would have been 
utilized, first in the creation of the 
conditions of settlement, and then in 
aiding the settler in difficult tasks. 
Because nothing was done, these hero- 
ic but uninformed souls were bedeviled 
by the winds, cold, drouth, and insect 
pests. They wasted their efforts, lost 
their hopes and ambitions, and a tragic 
percentage left, impoverished and em- 
bittered. The tragic part of this his- 
tory is that nearly all this suffering 
and loss could have been avaided under 
a carefully-thought-out plan of devel- 
opment.” 

There are certain tendencies which 
we ought to face frankly in our con- 
sideration of a policy for land to the 
home-coming soldier. First, the drift 
to farm tenancy. The experience of 
the world shows without question that 
the happiest people, the best farms, 
and the. soundest political conditions 
are found where the farmers own their 
homes and farm lands. The growth of 
tenancy in America shows an increase 
of 32 per cent for the twnety years be- 
tween 1890 and 1910. Second, the drift 
to urban life. In 1880, of the total 
population of the United States, 29.5 
per cent of our people resided in cities 
and 70.5 per cent in the country. At 
the census of 1910, 46.3 per cent resid- 
ed in cities and 53.7 per cent remained 
in the country. It is evident that since 
the war in Europe began, there has 
been a decided increase in the trend 
toward the city because of industrial 
conditions. The adoption by the Uni- 
ted States of new policies in its land 
development plans for returning veter- 
ans will also contribute to the amelio- 
ration of these two dangers to Ameri- 
can life. 

A plan of land development, whereby 
land is developed in large areas, sub- 
divided into individual farms, then sold 
to actual bona fide farmers on a long- 
time payment basis, has been in force 
not only in the United States under 
the reclamation act, but also in many 
other countries for several years. It 
has proved a distinct success. In Den- 
mark, Ireland, New Zealand and the 
Australian commonwealth, it has com- 
pletely changed the land situation. One 
of the new features of this plan is that 
holders are aided in improving and 
cultivating the farms. In a word, there 
is organized community development. 
Its beneficial results have been well 
described by the Canadian commission 
that was appointed to investigate its 
results in New Zealand. We quote: 

“The farmers have built better 
houses or remodeled their old ones, 
brought a larger acreage of land under 
cultivation that would otherwise be 
lying idle; have bought and kept bet- 
ter live stock; have bought and urged 
more Jabor-saving machinery on the 
farms and in the houses. They 
keep more sheep and pigs, and have 
80 largely increased the revenue from 
their farms that they are able to meet 
the payments on the mortgages and to 
adopt a higher standard of living, and 
a better one. ‘Thruout the country, a 
higher and better civilization is gradu- 
ally being evolved; the young men and 
woinen who are growing up are happy 
and contented to remain at home on 
the farm, and find ampfe time and op- 
portunity for recreation and entertain- 
ment of a kind more wholesome and 
ga than can be obtained in the 
1 ies ” 

Outside of Alaska, it may be said 
that this country has no frontier today. 
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More Wheat-- 
Less Labor 


1 Plow your field, follow at once with the 
harrow and then the Culti-Packer. You can 
pull the two together if you have a tractor. 


In nine soils out of ten, you will then be 
ready for seeding without further work. 
The Culti-Packer crushes all lumps, firms 
out the air spaces, and stirs the surface 
soil, leaving a mellow mulched bed for 


Put the Culti-Packer right back of the 
drill and you will firm the soil around 
the seed, hasten sprouting and get the 
most even, sturdy stand of wheat you 


Fifteen minutes work in the field will prove 
these claims and. show you how to get 


Phone Your John Deere Dealer Today-- 
Make Sure of Your Culti-Packer 


| The Dunham Co., 
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The Culti-Packer Has paid for itself on 
wheat alone for thousands of farmers, and 
it is just as good on every other crop you 
oats, alfalfa, beets, potatoes, 


steel wheels, 


Soil Sense 


A 48-page book on soils with over 100 field photos. 
Ask your John Deere dealer or write direct. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


The Culti-Packer 


Just two rows of semi- 


A sturdy simple farm tool. 
mounted on 
with dust-proof roller bearings. 
tachable for straddling corn. 
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Of course, Alaska will still offer op- 
portunity for a pioneer life. And of 
course Alaska likewise has yet un- 
known remarkable agricultural possi- 
bilities; but unless we make possible 
the development of this land by the 
men who desire their life in that field, 
we will lose a great national oppor- 
tunity. 

This is an immediate opportunity. 
It will be too late to plan for these 
things when the war is over. Our 
thought now should be given to the 
problem. And I therefore desire to 
bring to your mind the wisdom of im- 
mediately supplying the Interior De- 
partment with a sufficient fund with 
which to make the necessary surveys 
and studies. We should know by the 
time the war ends not merely how 
much arid land can be irrigated, nor 
how much swamp land reclaimed, nor 
where the grazing land is and how 
many cattle it will support, nor how 
much cut-over land can be cleared, 
but we should know with definiteness 
where it is practicable to begin new 
irrigation projects, what the character 
of the land is, what the nature of the 
improvements needed will be, and what 
the cost will be. We should know also 
—not in a general way but with par- 
ticularity—what definite areas. of 
swamp land may be reclaimed, how 
the land can be drained, what the cost 
of the drainage will be, what crops 
can be raised, etc. We should have in 
mind specific areas of grazing lands, 








with a knowledge of the cattle which 
are best adapted to them, and ‘the prac- 
ticability of supporting those who oc- 
cupy them. So, too, with our cut-over 
lands. We should know what it would 
cost to pull or blow out stumps and 
to put the lands into condition for farm 
homes. 


And all this should be done upon a 
definite planning basis. We should 
think as carefully of each one of these 
projects as George Washington thought 
of the planning of the city of Wash- 
ington. We should know what it will 
cost to buy these lands if they are in 
private hands. In short, at the conclu- 
sion of the war the United States 
should be able to say to its returned 
soldiers: If you wish to go upon a 
farm, here are a variety of farms, of 
which you may take your pick, which 
the government has prepared against 
the time of your returning. I do not 
mean by this to carry the implication 
that we should do any other work now 
than the work of planning. A very 
small sum of money put into the hands 
of men of thought, experience and vi- 
sion will give us a program which will 
make us feel entirely confident that 
we are not to be submerged industri- 
ally or otherwise by labor which we 
will not be able to absorb, or that we 
would be in a condition where we 
would show a lack of respect for those 
who return as heroes, but who will be 
without immediate means of self-sup- 
port. A million or two dollars, if ap- 





THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


has become so popul ar in its first three years that 
thousands have been called for to replace, on their 
old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, at 
small cost, the gearing of the earlier 
Aermotors, making diem self-oil- 
ing. Its pro Bos mabe 
keeps in the oil and 
ust_ and 













with oil pre- 
venting wear — gagoling, the 
mill to pump in the lightest seenes” 
The oil supply is renewed once ay 
Double Gears are used, = carryin ng mo the load 
e make Gasoline ines, Pumps, Tanks, 
Water Supply Goods — Steel Frame — 


Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth St., Chicago 
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uns Easiest—Laste Longest. 
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engine. Wastes Less Grain. 
Large sprockets. Chain has 
6000 pounds breaking strain. 
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INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 80X269 MORTON, iLL. 


Used Autos To Exchange 
For Live Stock 
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propriated now, will put this work well 
under way. 

This pian does not contemplate any- 
thing like charity to the soldier. He 
is not to be given a bounty; he is not 
to be made to feel that he is a depend- 
ent. On the contrary, he is to continue 
in a sense in the service of the gov- 
ernment. Instead of destroying our 
enemies, he is to develop our re- 
sources. 

The work that is to be done, other 
than the planning, should be done by 
the soldier himself. The dam or the 
irrigation project should be built by 
him; the canals, the ditches, the 
breaking of the land and the building 
of the houses, should, under proper 
direction, be his occupation. He should 
be allowed to make his own home, be 
eared for while he is doing it, and be 
given an interest in the land, for which 
he can pay thru a long period, perhaps 
thirty or forty years. This same pol- 
icy can be carried out as to the other 
classes of land. So that the soldier, 
on his return, would have an oppor- 
tunity to make a home for himself, to 
build a home with money which we 
would advance and which he would 
repay, and for the repayment we would 
have an abundant security. The farms 
should not be turned over as the prai- 


ries were—unbroken, unfenced, with- 
out accommodations for men or ani- 
mals. There should be prepared homes 


—all of which can be constructed by 
the men themselves and paid. for by 
them under a system of simple devis- 
ing by which modern methods of fin- 
ance will be applied to their needs. 
As I have indicated, this is not a 
mere Utopian vision. It is, with slight 
variations, a policy which other coun- 
tries are pursuing successfully. The 
plan is simple. I will undertake to 
present to congress definite projects 
for the development of this country 
thru the use of the returned soldier by 


which the United States, lending its 
credit, may increase its resources and 


its population and the happiness of i 
people with a cost to itself of no more 
than the few hundred thousand dollars 
that it will take to study this problem 
thru competent men. This work should 
not be postponed. 





Worms on Roses 


Iowa correspondent 
which 


sends in 
been 


An 
some rose leaves 
skeletonized, and writes: 

“What is the cause of this trouble, 
and what is the remedy? Will spray- 
ing do any good? What kind of spray 
should I use?” 

There are several worms or slugs 
which eat rose leaves. The remedy is 
to spray with arsenate of lead at the 
rate of about one tablespoonful to a 
gallon of water. A cheap hand sprayer 
an be bought for a dollar or two at 
most any hardware store. Arsenate of 
lead may be bought either as a paste 
or as a powder. It mixes quite readily 
with water, and -is a splendid poison 
for any insects which'eat leaves. It is 
not effective against sucking insects, 
such as plant lice. 


have 





Prices to Farmers 
To Wallaces Farmer: 

I have several things I wish to say. 
In the first place, I wish to thank you 
for the brave and righteous stand you 
took in a recent the 
and grain” proposition that is now be- 


issue on “booze 


fore the senate. I think it is an out- 
Tage on humanity to permit the con- 
sumption of fifty-four million bushels 
of grain in the manufacture of booze, 
while thousands of the world’s popu- 
lation are starving for bread. 

Another thing that strikes me with 
considerable force is a couple of arti- 
cles I saw in your issue of June 21st. 
The first is on the back cover page, 
written by the president of the Iowa 


National Defense. It is a 
farmers of Iowa to build 
ilos this year, and is present- 


Council of 
plex 1o the 
and fills 


ed from the viewpoint of “patriotic 
duty.” Now I presume men may hon- 
estly differ as to what constitutes “pa- 
triotic duty,” or just where to draw 
the line between a man who is truly 
patriotic and one who is not. One 
thing, however, is true: The aim of 
the writer was to help bring about con- 


ditions that will tend to the production 
and saving of food; and when we con- 
sider the great need, his article is 
surely worthy of our most careful con- 


p sideration. 
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engine to load 


That’s the 


#feiaer 


—power that makes plows dig deep and turn over the toughest 
sun-baked soil hour after hour 


—and power that can bethrottled downtoamere creeping gait. 








The Real All-Purpose Tractor 








the utmost economy of fuel. 


and binder, and for plowing 
shelling corn, grading roads, 
around the farm. 


Seven Speeds— 













Plows, Discs, Planters, 
Seeders, Cultivators, Liste 
ers, Hay Tools, Cream 
Separators, Manure Spread 
ers, Gasoline Engines, etc. 
Write for our 
Farm Tool 
Catalog. 
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Heider in 1911 (seven years avo) 


12-20 and 9-16 H.P. 


Here’s the power you want for all around farm work, 
always fits the load, and that means longer life for your engine, with 


Let Heider owners tell you about it. 
says: ‘‘My Heider isas good as ever. 
I used it for putting in my crops last spring. 
everything that needs motor power. 
with hired men, as it is so simple.’’ 
Another owner, Wm. Korrect of Bird Island, Minn., says: ‘‘I bought a 
and it is in good working order today, 
shelling corn at present. I used it for hauling feed, hauling grain, hauling 
manure, unloading hay, hauling hay from the field, polng hay loader 
discing, sawing wood, 
running grain elevator and other jobs 
It has the only reliable control, barring none.’ 
forward or reverse with one lever, and without 
changing gears. 
of successful field service in the hands of owners, 
kind of farm work, 
Rock Island Plow Company 
381 Second Avenue 
Rock Island, Illinois 


Send for Catalog 
bt have Rock Island 
Sranch Houses, Dis- 
tributors or Deal- 
ers near you 
for prompt 


Power that 


R. E. Taylor of Dysart, Iowa, 
Haven’t had one cent of expense. 
Cut my grain and for 
It is the only machine to trust 


grinding feed, 


The Heider is backed by 10 years 
It has made good inevery known 









Now, on page six, column two, of the 
same issue, I notice a short article en- 
titled “Sorghum and Sudan Grass Seed 
Abundant.” Then it goes on to say: 
“Many of the seed dealers have a sur- 
plus of seed, resulting in a price of 
$4.50 per ewt.” It so happens that ! 
was in the market a few weeks ago 
for a little sorghum seed, and the seed 
men were then charging from $8 to 
$10 per cwt. 


It goes without saying that the first 


essential in the production of food is 
seed. The farmer may be ever so pa- 
triotic, but without seed he can do 


nothing in the way of producing a 


crop. Unless the crop is produced, it 
can not be conserved. I don’t know 
what this seed has cost the seed men 
of Iowa, but I feel reasonably sure 
they are not now selling it at a loss 
» themselves. 

If the farmer is patrotie in propor- 
tion to the elfort and expense he puts 
forth in the production and conserva- 


tion of food, it logically follows that 
failure on his part in this respect 
would class him among the unpatriotic. 
And if that be true, what term shall 
we employ in describing the relation 
the seed‘man holds to his country and 
his fellow man in these trying times, 
who asked $10 a few weeks ago for an 
article which he now offers for $4.50. 

It seems to me, as I look back over 
the past four months, and think of the 
prices farmers have been obliged to 
pay for seed, that they have indeed 





and in truth been “led as a lamb to 
the slaughter, and as a sheep dumb 
before her shearers.” 

In my opinion, there isn’t another 
class of men anywhere, aside from the 
boys in khaki who are yore truly pa- 
triotic than t] + men between the plow 
handles. If is food the world needs, 


the peusidien: pr lowa and the rest of 
the nation will deliver the goods if 
they are given a fair chance; but if 
they must continue to be the victims 
of unsecrupulous-«men who are making 
fortunes out of these awful conditions, 
and their patriotism be measured by 
what they are able to produce, then I 
say the farmers are not getting a fair 


chance to be patriotic. 

My purpose is to simply call to your 
attention these facts, hoping that 
something may be done before another 
seeding time comes, whereby the farm- 
er may be protected against unreason- 
able and unjust prices for seed. 

EK. F. THOMPSON. 

Warren County, Iowa. 





Calf Club 


who are 


Picnic—The boys and girls 
members of the Jackson 
savings Bank Calf Club, 
lowa, held a pienie on June 
only the boys and girls, but a great many 
of the parents and other farmers and 
stockmen were present. There were good 
talks by different visitors, and a film of 
the International Stock Show was run. 
Following this, a tour wag made to sev- 
eral pure-bred stock farms. They expect 
to hold another picnic within the next 
two months, 


Jackson county 
17th Not 


or 


The popular model Heider for the average 
size farm. 





time and work saver in plowing. J 
operate the tractor while your foot raises or 
lowers the plow. Auto- 
matic power lift. Gets 
into fence corners eas- 
ier than youevercould 
withateam, and plows 
all the field. 





tached. 


and get the bestresults behind yourtractor. The 
famous Rock Island “CTX” Bottoms turn the 
furrow slices clear over— prevent air spaces 
from stopping the magieeun 
wheel lift. 
Don’t fail to see the Heider work at the Tractor 


Demonstration, Salina, Kan., July 29 to Aug. 3. 
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OWER that takes hold witha steady, irresistible pull, that 
never jerks your machinery, and that flows smoothly from 
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Model C 12-20 H. P. 


Model D 9-16 H. P. 
with Rock Island No. 9 plow attached. The 


Your hands 
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without plow at- 












Use Rock Island Plows 


Front furrow 


2,3 or 4 “CTX” Bottoms, 








ORPEDO 


YOUR HOCS TO 
KILL THE WORMS 


Nine times out of ten it’s worms that make your 
hogs unthritty. Worms poison tho system of 
the hogs, hogs are stunted, runty and un- 
thrifty. The y can't grow right, can’t,make the 
PE ‘olits they owe you. Stop feeding worms and 
sing money, give your hogs a chance to grow. 
Produce all the pork you can, 


Worms Romesed, or Your Money Back 
SHORES Hog Worm Torpedo 


New, unique, sure and safe worm cure. 

Pre pared in exactly measured doses, 

4 Santonin end other drugs compounded 
titic EB 















ed metho: d. Accurate, 
a dose for geen hog end every 
hoe his dos 


_SPECIAL ap 


A fair and 
re n to introduce 
Hog Wo! rm Torpedoes, the 
quickest, 
aran tee | remedy 
t particulars today. 
Shores-Muollor Co. 
Shores Sta. Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Repair Your Roofs 
BEFORE 


you store your grain and 


winter feed. 


Any kind of a roof can be 
made water-tight with 


SMEARON 


Asbestos Roof Cement 


Make your repairs as soon as 
you find the leak. The ex- 
pense of making repairs with 
Smearon is very small and 
the results are always posi- 
tive. 

not tried 
25c for a 


If you have 
Smearon, send 
liberal sample. 





Smearon sticks to wet or ) 
dry surfaces. It is made from 
the highest grade water, acid 
and alkali proof gums and 
long fibre asbestos. Apply 
with a trowel or knife blade. 


/ 


Manufactured and sold only by 


STANDARD ASPHALT 
and REFINING COMPANY 


208 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, U.S.A. 













Make your Ford ride “like a 
young Packard.’”’ We willequipit 
ith H. & D. Shock Absorbers— 
“try them 10 days—then if not 
satisfied, we willreturn your money. 


Write Us—Learn How To Get 





~ Single or Twin Arm— 
== On Ten Days’ Free Trial 
Tell us the name of your auto supply dealer 
when you write. 
THE H. & D. CO., INC. 
541 Marion Street Goodland, tnd: | 
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TRY BRICTSON TIRES 
AT OUR EXPENSE » 
Find out at our risk the wonderful 
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ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’s expert knowledge. He will gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics, A 8-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








Binder Troubles 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I would like to have you help me 
out of a slight trouble I had last sea- 
son with my binder. It generally binds 
very well, but has one occasional_trou- 
ble—one I have never heard of on any 
other binder of the same make. The 
trouble is that sometimes the twine 
will fail to catch in the disk, and the 
needle will bring the twine back with 
it, cut off smoothly. I seldom notice 
it until it throws off some loose bun- 
dles, but I have watched it several 
times, and am certain this is the trou- 
ble. Please let mes have some sugges- 
tions as to what you think the trouble 
may be.” 

There are several causes that might 
make a binder miss in the way de- 
scribed, and it will be necessary to 
work out the proper adjustment by 


carefully watching the operation of the 
binder head. 

The most likely cause of our corre- 
spondent’s trouble, and the one he 
should test out first is that the twine 
tension is too tight at the twine box, 
and the disk tension is a little too 
loose. This means that when the 
needle starts to put the twine around 
the bundle, it pulls the twine out of 
the disk instead of pulling the extra 
twine from the twine box. One of the 
first principles of correct binder head 
adjustment is to keep the twine quite 
loose, just so it will not become so 
loose as to kink and snarl. It should 
be loose enough that a small child can 
catch it between two fingers and pull 
it thru the tension easily. In fact, one 
can hardly get it too loose. The idea 
that some operators have of changing 
the size of bundle or tightness of the 
bands by changing the twine tension is 
entirely wrong. 

To test as to whether or not this is 
the trouble, press down on the trip 
finger a very little so as to get a bun- 
dle which is a trifle larger than nor- 
mal, stop the team and turn the bundle 
thru by hand, watching carefully how 
each operation is performed, and see 
if the thread is not pulled out of the 
disk just as the needle gets about half 
way up to the knotter. If this is appar- 
ently the trouble, loosen the twine ten- 
sion until it slips easily, and see if this 
does not remedy the trouble. If it still 
misses a few, and the spring to the 
disk holder (the split piece which 
comes over the edge of the disk and is 
held against it by a spring) seems to 
be rather loose, try tightening this 
spring—not more than a quarter turn 
—and see if that does not make it bind 
all right. Be careful not to get this 
spring too tight, as the twine must 
slip thru the disk slightly when the 
knot is being tied. 

If the binder is an old one, the trou- 
ble may be due to the eye of the needle 
being worn or the needle being out of 
adjustment, so that it does not come 
over far enough for the twine to be 
laid in the notch in the twine disk. If 
anyone has been working on the bind- 
er, it is possible that the needle has 
been put out of the proper adjustment. 
Trip the binder head and bring the 
needle up slowly, and see if it brings 
the twine over far enough to lay it in 
the notch of the disk. If not, it will 
have to be adjusted by shortening the 
binder head pitman. On the other 
hand, the needle should come up only 
far enough to barely touch the throat 
or stationary part of the knotter head. 

Our correspondent’s trouble might 
be due to the twine disks not revolv- 
ing properly. The writer remembers 
a binder that he worked when a boy, 
which had the disk driven by a ratchet 
and cam. Occasionally a straw or a 
weed would get under this and pre- 
vent it from rotating. Sometimes the 
disk will be turned too far and the 
notch will be covered by the twine 
holder, and. the twine can not enter. 
Again, the disk may not be turned far 
enough, and the twine will fail to enter 
the notch. 

We are not entirely familar with 
the exact adjustments on the type of 
binder which our correspondent has; 
but if this is the trouble he should be 
able to detect it by turning the needle 
over slowly and watching how the disk 





turns. Another fault which might hap- 
pen would be for the needle point to be 
‘bent to one side, so that it fails to lay 
the twine in the notch. The needle 
point should come up right alongside 
the disk holder and lay the twine right 
in the disk notch. 





Adjusting an Old Binder 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have a binder that is about twen- 
ty-three or twenty-four years old. It 
gave me good service last year, with 
the exception of missing quite a few 
bundles, and I would like to get anoth- 
er year’s use out of it if possible. It 
sometimes ties the knot and one end 
pulls out, leaving a loose knot on the 
other end.” 

Our correspondent certainly has se- 
cured good service out of his binder, 
but no doubt it will be possible to get 
considerably more work out of it. We 
hardly have enough information about 
the trouble in order to give any defi- 
nite advice. We should know whether 
the band is left on the knotter bill or 
thrown out with the bundle, and also 
whether the ends are cut off squarely 
or have a ragged appearance. 

If the band is thrown off with the 
bundle and pulls out when it is picked 
up, and both ends are cut off sharp, 
the trouble is probably due to too loose 
a knotter bill spring, to the small roll- 
er which opens and closes the bill be- 
ing worn, or to the bill itself being 
worn at the end or hump. JWither of 
these faults will keep the knotter bill 
from pulling the twine thru the knot 
far enough to secure it, or may pull 
just one of them thru, causing them to 
pull apart just as soon as some extra 
pull comes on the band. The same re- 
sult may occur if the worn roller on 
the knotter bill causes the bill to open 
only far enough to catch one of the 
twines. 

If there is a knot on one end of the 
band and the band is left on the knot- 
ter bill, with the other end cut square, 
the twine tension at the box is prob- 





ably too tight, and the disk spring is 
too loose. The tension at the box 
should be quite loose, barely tight 
enough to keep the twine from silack- 
ign and snarling. Loosen the twine 
tension and see if that does not rem- 
edy the trouble. If not, tighten the 
disk spring a very little and see if that 
does not make it bind all right. Care 
must be taken, however, not to get 
the disk spring too tight, as the knot- 
ter must pull the twine thru the disk 
a little to get enough twine for tying 
the knot; and if too tight, the twine 
will be broken instead of slipping in 
the disk. 

If the band has a knot in one end 
and the other end is cut squarely, and 
the band is thrown off with the bun- 
dle, the twine tension at the box is 
probably all right, and the disk ten- 
sion is too loose. Tighten the disk 
spring slightly as just directed. 

If the band has a knot on one end 
and the other end has a torn or a 
crushed appearance, and the band is 
thrown off with the bundle, the disk 
spring is too tight, and the string 
breaks instead of slipping in the disk 
when the knotter starts to tie the 
knot. The disk spring should be loos- 
ened gradually until the binder quits 
missing. It is hard to give any rule as 
to how tight the disk spring should be, 
but it is about right when you can just 
move it by pushing against the disk 
holder with your thumb. If the band 
has the same appearance, but the band 
is left on the knotter bill, the disk is 
not only too tight, but the twine ten- 
sion also. Loosen the twine tension 
first and see if that does not cure the 
trouble, and then the disk spring as 
already directed. 

Probably one of these conditions is 
causing our correspondent’s trouble, 
and a little more careful watching 
while the binder head is turned over, 
tying a bundle a little larger than nor- 
mal, will usually show you where the 
trouble is. If the knotter bill is badly 
worn, it would be better to get a new 
one, as that is pretty sure to cause 
trouble. 





BIG WAR ATLAS. 


Our new European War Atlas contains 
68 pages, each 10%x15 inches. There are 
32 pages of carefully engraved maps, 
showing all the couptries that are a 
volved, the battle lines, and other details. 
A good war atlas is essential to an in- 
telligent reading of the daily war news. 
This new and enlarged atlas sells for 60 
cents, postpaid. Stamps accepted. Ad- 
dress all orders to Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 











For 


ere Help is Scarce 


N SPITE of labor shortage you can harvest 
corn this fall without trouble or delay if you 


will buy and use a corn binder or picker. 


One of 


these machines drawn by a tractor or three good 
horses, a two-man outfit, will harvest from five to 
seven acres a day, cutting and binding the whole 


crop in neat, convenient bundles, or stripping, husk- 
ing and delivering to a wagon all the ears in the field, No 
waste; no time lost. 


Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee or Osborne Corn Binders 


Deering or McCormick Corn Pickers. 


Order Early! 


This beats hiring men to cut or husk corn, even if plenty 


of men were to be had. 


In a season like this, when it is just 


about impossible to get help, the economy and efficiency of 
International Harvester corn binders and corn pickers will 
be welcomed by thousands of farmers. 


The output this year is limited. » delays 
To be sure of having your machine in time 


transportation. 


There may be delays in 


lace your order now with the local dealer or write us for full 
information on any corn harvesting machine you are going 


to need, 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO 
Champion Deering 


McCormick Milwaukee 





da USA 


Osborne 
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Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 





If preferred, name of writer will not be published. 
dress ail inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 


Letters on subjects of interest to 
Ad- 








Food Values of Salads 


We have known housekeepers who 
never serve salad, on the ground that 
salad is an extra which is not needed. 
Dieticians tell us that in 
nourished, the body must receive not 
only fats, proteins and carbohydrates, 
but that these must have blended with 
them certain life determinants known 
as vitamines. If these growth deter- 
minants are not in the diet, growth of 
new tissue and repair of old does not 
take place as it normally should. 

Doctor Wiley says, in Good House- 
keeping, that so far as we know the 
vVitamines are solely of vegetable ori- 
gin. When we drink milk we get the 
vitamines that have been transmitted 
to the milk from the food of the milk- 
eiving animal. When we eat meat we 
also get a modified or weakened form 
of vitamine. Inasmuch as man is an 
omnivorous animal, if he rightly bal- 
tances his diét, he secures a proper 
amount of vitamines largely from the 
vegetable part of his diet, and to a 
limited extent from the animal part, 
especially milk and eggs. Spinach, 
cabbage, green hulls of peas, beans 
and nearly all succulent vegetables 
and fruits contain the vitamines in 
abundance. 

The system craves fruits 
tables; a hungry man will eat a raw 
turnip with the same relish as he eats 
an apple. Radishes, lettuce and green 
food appeal to us all in the spring 
when the system is run down from the 
long winter. In preparing meals for 
men, we should give salads and fruits 
a place on the menu. Food conserva- 
tion is a national necessity. This does 
not mean that we must starve, but that 
we must eat wisely. We will the better 
maintain our physical and moral vigor 


order to be 


and vege- 





by the use of food which is needed as 
a body builder, and by cutting out 
overeating of heavy foods. When a 


salad goes on the table, have it ready 
to eat without trouble. To serve let- 
tuce in the head and permit the use of 
sugar and vinegar is not as economical 
as to shred it for the table and serve 
with salad dressing. 


Conserve of Perishables 

Every pound of perishables con- 
sumed this summer releases a pound 
of staple food for our soldiers in 
France. No one save those in author- 
fity know how many American boys 
are in France or en route to France 
today. These boys are doing the hard- 
est kind of work; they are drawing 
on their physical and mental reserves 
in a way which hourly depletes their 
strength, and they require the best of 
food in abundant quantities. Concen- 
trated foods, such as wheat, meat and 
sugar, must be sent across the water. 
There is no room on the boats, even 
tho it might be practicable to ship any 
but concentrated foods. If we use the 
staples when we can as well use per- 
ishables, we are not playing fair with 
the boys; we are taking food out of 
the mouths of our fighting men as 
truly as tho we snatched it away be- 
fore their eyes. * 

Using more perishables, and canning 
what we can takes more time and la- 
bor than it seems some of us have, but 
we must take the time. Further, we 
must so season our vegetables that the 
family wilk eat them from choice. Who 


has not tasted delicious green beans 
that were a meal in themselves? And 
who has not tasted green beans that 
were like so much straw? Vegetables 
can be ruined in the cooking. To so 
cook as to direct the family ‘taste 
toward the dish we want them to eat 
is a victory worth striving for—a vic- 


tory which will help toward that larg- 
er victory for which we are ail praying. 





The Danger of Being a Baby 


The chairman of the baby welfare 
committee made this statement: “It 
is seven times as dangerous to be a 
baby as it is to be a soldier in this 
war.” She said that a life insurance 
company claims that as many babies 
under five years of age died in 1917 








as soldiers were killed in 1914, 1915 
and 1916. 

It would be well if women as a whole 
were concerned over the welfare of 
the baby as a community asset. One 
woman can’t go into the home of an- 
other woman and tell her she is mak- 
ing mistakes in the rearing of her 
child, but the women of a community 
can work together for the community 
and bring in specialists and experts, 
who, by addressing all, will be able to 
benefit all without offense. 


Food Slackers 


To Hearts and Homes: 

I wish to say a few words in regard 
to food conservation during war time. 
I think there are many food slackers, 
and they should be censured just as 
much as the draft evaders. Why should 
they not be? Are not foodstuffs just 
as necessary to win the war as sol- 
diers are? 

I have heard many people say they 
would do all they could to save wheat, 
sugar and other necessary things, and 
then bake almost as many pies and 
cakes as they ever did, and use just 





as much sugar. And yet they get 
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Taking a Quiet Pack, 


angry if one hints that they are not as°* 
conserving in those things as they 
should be. 

One woman I know has a large sack 
of flour, and she keeps that in reserve 
while she gets all she can every time 
she buys substitutes, and she buys all 


her bread (except when she makes 
corn bread), and said that was how 
she got around the flour deal. I know 


of other women who are the same way, 
and their families are of the same 
mind. In fact, many men get engry 
if they are denied what they used to 
have to eat. There are plenty of 
selfish people, and I think they should 
be forced to do what is right. 

To maintain health one does not 
need any pie or cake to speak of (in 
fact, would be better off without them) 
—and they all take sugar, wheat and 
shortening, all of which we are asked 
to be saving on, so why do not people 
govern their appetites for the sake of 
doing right? 

Another thing is that people use su- 
gar in their coffee, and such should 
not be allowed; in fact, anyone who is 
wise will not use coffee at all, as it is 
a poison and of course harmful to the 
health. That habit should be fought 
against as should the tobacco habit. 
If people could be made to the 
awful effects of both of those things, 
it would be a good thing. No wonder 
the people get weaker with each gen- 
eration. 

And yet many think they have a 
right to do as they please, as it will 
affect no one else. That shows how 
ignorant they are. We are not here to 
do as we please, but to do what will be 
best for everybody in the end. 


see 


B. 
Iowa. 
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Burnt Sugar Cake ; 


One and one-half cups of sugar, 
half cup of butter, two and one-half cups 
of flour, one cup of water, three eggs, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla, two tablespoonfuls of 
burnt sugar syrup. Filling—Two cups of 
sugar, eight tablespoonfuls of sweet milk, 
one tablespoonful of burnt sugar syrup, 
one-fourth cup of butter, one-half tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. When done, stir till 
thick, and cool. Burnt Sugar Syrup—One 
cup of granulated sugar, burnt a dark 
brown, then add one-half cup of boiling 
water, and let boil until it forms a thick 
gyrup. This is enough for several cakes.— 
Mrs. Leslie Edwards, Missouri. 


one- 


My way of making burnt sugar cake is 
as follows: One-half cup of sugar, burnt 
real brown, one-half cup of hot water; 
boil until a thick syrup. Cake Part—One 
and one-half cups of sugar, one-half cup 
of butter, two whole eggs, one cup of cold 
water, two and one-half cups of flour, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Then 
add syrup and mix thoroly.—Miss Sadie 
Blender, Illinois, 

I have found the following recipe for 
burnt sugar cake to be very nice: Beat 
one-half cup of butter to a cream; add 
gradually one and one-half cups of sugar, 





the yolks of two eggs, and one cup of 
water; add two cups of flour, and beat 
continuously for about five minutes; then 
add three teaspoonfuls of caramel, one 
teaspoonful of vanilla and another half 
cup of flour; beat again thoroly; then stir 
in carefully two teaspoonfuls of baking 


powder and the well-beaten whites of the 
eggs. Bake in two layers in a moderately 
quick oven. Filling—Take one cup of 
sugar and one cup of water. Tlace over 
the fire and stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved, and then boil quietly without stir- 
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spin a thread 
Have ready, 
whites of two 


ring until the syrup will 
from the tine of a fork. 
beaten to a stiff froth, the 
eggs; stir in gradually the boiling syrup, 
and beat continuously until the icing is 
cool, then add one teasponful of vanilla 
arfd two teaspoonfuls of the caramel 
syrup. Place between layers and on top. 
Caramel Syrup—Put one-half cup of 
granulated sugar in a granite or iron 
sauce-pan over the fire; stir until the 
sugar firsts softens, then melts, and fin- 
ally becomes liquid and throws off an in- 


tenes smoke (it really must burn). Have 
ready one-half cup of boiling water; re- 
move the sauce-pan a moment from the 


fire, pour in. thee water, stir rapidly, and 
boil until wou have a molasses-like syrup. 
Bottle and put away for use. This amount 





is sufficient for three cakes.—Mrs, C, 
Artman. 

The Commercial Economy Board sug- 
gests that clerks be instructed to ask the 


customer: ‘Will vou take ‘this with you?” 


rather than: “Shall we send this out?’’ 
and in this way to encourage customers 
to carry their own parcels. Farmers who 
sell produce at the door, and find diffi- 
culty in getting pay on delivery, might 
try the psychology of suggestion by ask- 


ing: “‘Will you pay for this now and save 
bookkeeping?” rather than: “Shall I 
charge this to your account?” 


Clade Clarke has dedicated 


Mrs. Tdh 
‘her book, Americans Women and the 
World War,” to a poor woman in an Iowa 
town. As Mrs. Clarke puts it: ‘A poor 
Scandinavian woman in lowa cheerfully 


signed a food card, believing it meant that 





the government agents would confiscate 
e her canned fruits and vegetables, and ask- 
ing only for more time, so that she could 
get more done for her country. So to 


this patriotic, self-sacrificing woman, and 
to many, many others in quiet homes far 
from the vast sweep of the world’s tragie 
events, whose names do ‘not appear in 
this or any other written record, I dedi- 
cate this book.” 
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SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book *‘Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 




















Reddy Fox Disobeys 


teddy Fox has been barking at the 
moon, in spite of the fact that his mother 
told him not to. Bowser the Hound thinks 


Reddy is mocking him, and one night 
slips from his collar and starts to chase 
Reddy over the White Meadows, and is 


gaining on him. 


Now away off on the hill behind the 
White Mother Fox had been 
hunting for supper. She had heard 
the “yap-yap-yap” of Reddy Fox as he 
barked at the and she had heard 
3owser baying over in the barnyard of 
Farmer Brown, Then she had heard the 
of Reddy Fox cut short in the mid- 
30wser’s big voice as 
he started to chase Reddy Fox. She knew 
that Reddy could run fast, but she also 
knew that Bowser the Hound had a won- 
derful nose,.and that Bowser would never 
give up. So Mother Fox pattered down 


the Crooked Little Path onto the White 
Meadows, where she could’ see the chase. 
When she got near enough, she barked 
twice to tell Reddy that she would help 
him. 

Now Reddy 


Meadows, 
her 


moon, 


“yap” 


dle and the roar of 


Fox was so tired that he 
was almost in despairs when he heard 
Mother Fox .bark. But he knew that she 
was so wise, and she had so oftene fooled 


Jowser the Hound, that if he could hold 
out just a little longer she would help 
him. So for a few minutes he ran faster 


than ever, and he gained a long way on 
Bowser the Hound. As he passed a 
shock of corn’that had been left standing 


on the White Meadows, Mother Fox 
stepped out from behind it. “Go home, 
Reddy Fox,” said she, sharply. “‘Go home, 
and stay there until I come.’” Then she 


deliberately sat dowm in front of the shock 
of corn to wait until Bowser the Hound 
should come in sight. 

Now Bowser the Hound kept his eyes 
and nose on the track of Reddy Fox, look- 
ing up only once in a while to see where 
he was going, so he did not see Reddy Fox 
slip behind the corn shock, and when he 
did look up, he saw only Mother Fox sit- 


ting there waiting for him. 
Now Bowser the Hound thinks slowly. 
When he saw Mother Fox sitting there, 


he did not stop to think that it was not 
Reddy Fox whom he had been chasing, or 
he would have known better than to waste 
him time following old Mother Fox. He 
would have just hunted around until he 
had found where Reddy Fox had gone to. 
But Bowser the Hound thinks slowly. 
When he saw old Mother Fox sitting there 
he thought it was Reddy Fox, and that 
now he had him. 

With a great roar of his big voice, he 
sprang forward. Mother Fox waited until 
he was almost upon her, then springing to 
one side, she trotted off a little way. At 
once Bowser the Hound started after her. 
She pretended to he very tired. Every 
time he rushed forward, she mahaged to 
just slip out.of his grasp. . 

Little by ‘little she led him across the 
White Meadows back toward Farmer 
Brown’s barnyard. Pretty soon old Mother 
Fox began to run as fast as she could, and 
that is very fast indeed. She left Bowser 
the Hound a long, long way behind. When 
she came to a stone wall she jumped up 
on the wall and ran along it, just like a 
squirrel, Every once in a while she would 
make a long jump and then trot along a 
little way again. She knew that stones 
do not carry the scent well, and that Bow- 
ser the Hiound would have hard work to 
smell her on the stone wall. Away down 
at the end of the pasture an old apple 
tree stretched a long limb out towards 
the stone wall. When she got opposite to 
this, she just jumped onto this long limb 
and ran up into the tree. ‘There in the 
erotch, close to the trunk, she sat and 
watched. 

3owser the Hound, making a tremen- 


dous noise, followed her trail up to the 
stone wall. Then he was puzzled. He 
sniffed this way and that way, but he 


could not tell where Mother Fox had dis- 
appeared to. He looked up at old Mother 
Moon, and bayed and bayed, but old 
Mother Moon did not help him a bit. Then 
he jumped over the stone wall and looked 
and looked, and smelled and smelled, but 
no track of Mother Fox could he find. 
Then he ran up along the stone wall a lit- 
tle way, and then down along the stone 
wall a little way, but still he could not 
find a-trace of Mother Fox. The longer 
he hunted, the angrier he grew. 

Mother Fox, sitting in the apple tree, 
watched him and laughed and laughed to 
herself. Then. when she grew tired of 
watching him, she made a long jump out 
into the field, and trotted off home to 
punish Reddy Fox for his disobedience. 
When she got there she found Reddy Fox 
very much ashamed, very tired and very 
sorrowful, and since that time Reddy Fox 
has never barked at the moon. 

(Next week's story tells about Striped 
Chipmunk’s pockets.) 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as theg® were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
essary by additions to the lesson text, This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
\{ duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 4 
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How to Pray 


(Notes 6n the Sabbath School Lesson 
for July 21, 1918. Luke, 11:1-13; 
Psalms, 145:18-19.) 

“And it came to pass, as he was 
praying in a certain place, that when 
he ceased, one of his disciples said 
unto him, Lord, teach us to pray, even 
as John also taught his disciples. (2) 
And he said unto him, When ye pray, 
say, Father, Hallowed be thy name. 
Thy kingdom come. (3) Give us day 
by day our daily bread. (4) And for- 
give us our sins; for we ourselves also 
forgive every one that is indebted to 
us. And bring us not into temptation. 
(5) And he said unto them, Which of 
you shall have a friend, and shall go 
unto him at midnight, and say to him, 
Friend, lend me three loaves; (6) for 
a friend of mine is come to me from a 
journey, and I have nothing to set be- 
fore him; (7) and he from within shall 
answer and say, Trouble me not: -the 
door is now shut, and my children are 
with me in bed; I can not rise and give 
thee? (8) I say unto you, Though he 
will not rise and give him because he 
is his friend, yet because of his impor- 
tunity he will arise and give him as 
many as he needeth. (9) And I say 
unto you, Ask, and it shall be given 
you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you. (10) 
For every one that asketh receiveth; 
and he that seeketh findeth; and to 
him that knocketh it shall be opened. 
(11) And of which of you that is a 
father shall his son ask a loaf, and he 
give him a stone; or a fish, and he for 
a fish give him a serpent? (12) Or if 
he shall ask an egg, will he give him 
a scorpion? (13) If ye then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit 
to them that ask him? 

“(18) Jehovah is nigh unto all them 
that call upon him, To all that call 
upon him in truth. (19) He will fulfill 
the desire of them that fear him; He 
also will hear their cry and save 
them.” 

There must have been something 
wonderfully and profoundly impres- 
sive in the public or social prayers of 
Jesus of Nazareth. We are often deep- 
ly moved by the prayer of some man, 
more frequently some woman, who by 
reason of a long and close walk with 
God has become, as we say, mighty in 
prayer. We can not account for it 
either from natural ability or educa- 
tion or skillful use of words. We say, 
“Tf I could only pray like that!” We 
can not conceive it possible for the 
Father to refuse such a request except 
for the good of the suppliant. 

If the prayers of a weak, sinful mor- 
tal can move us so profoundly, what 
must have been the prayers of Him 
who, tho sinless, was accustomed to 
spend much of the night in prayer, and 
who lived so near His God that He 
could say without giving offense to 
any, “I do always the things that are 
pleasing to him” (the Father). Need 
we wonder that at the close of one of 
His public prayers one of His disciples 
—probably one who had been a disciple 
of John the Baptist—came to Him and 
said, “Lord, teach us to pray, even as 
John also taught his disciples”? 

We can not conceive of Jesus deny- 
ing such a request as this. In granting 
it He simply refers to the model prayer 
which He gave some time before in 
the Sermon on the Mount to the multi- 
tudes of the common people seated 
around Him on the mountainside, not 
as something to be slavishly followed, 
but as a model: “After this manner, 
therefore, pray ye.” 

First, he would have us recognize, 
Over and above all things else, the 
fatherhood, or rather parenthood, of 
God; for “Father,” as applied to the 
Divine, means more than earthly 
fatherhood — parenthood, fatherhood 
and motherhood combined. It is a re- 
Imarkable fact that in all the detailed 
descriptions of the Divine attitude to 
Sinful mortals, the tenderness and 
compassion, the long suffering and pa- 





tience of motherhood, are brought out 
more clearly than the peculiar traits 
of even the most perfect fatherhood. 

He would have us realize over and 
above all things else that we are the 
children of God, weak, erring, even re- 
bellious children it may be, but having 
the right to claim God as our Father 
and to make known our wishes and 
desires to Him, in the assurance that 
He who careth for even the sparrow 
will not fail to hear the cry of «those 
who bear His image, sadly marred and 
defiled by sin tho it may be: “Our 
Father who art in heaven.” 

If, however, we are to claim this 
Fatherhood, it must be with reverence 
for ‘the sacred name, not the letters or 
the words merely, but for that which 
the words express: Supreme holiness; 
ngt adoration merely for His omnipo- 
tence as shown in nature and in law, 
nor for His wisdom as revealed in the 
government of men and angels, but for 
that purity and holiness which is His 
distinctive attribute; and not merely 
adoration for but sympathy with that 
purity and holiness. We must desire 
to be like our Father. Every normal 
child reveres father and mother, weak, 
faulty or sinful tho they may be in 
fact. How much more entitled to our 
profound reverence is He who has re- 
vealed Himself as the Holy One. “Hal- 
lowed be thy name.” 

If we are to work with Him, we must 
be in sympathy with Him in His work, 
the establishment of His kingdom, the 
rule of God among men, the kingdom 
which it was the mission of the Son to 
establish. This kingdom is not merely 
the setting up of His church as a for- 
mal organization among men. It means 
that, but vastly more than that. It 
reaches beyond the things of time and 
earth to the final redemption of a sin- 
ful race. We are the children of the 
Father, but we are also the servants of 
the King. “Thy kingdom come.” For 
in every government the will of the 
sovereign is law, whether the sover- 
eignty be in king or people; and our 
first duty is the conforming of our 
wills and actions to that of the Father 
and King; in other words, personal re- 
ligion. Our second duty is the con- 
formity of the wills of our children or 
parents or kindred to the Divine will, 
so far as it lies in our power; that is, 
family religion. The third is the build- 
ing up of the visible church on earth; 
and fourth, but not least, the estab- 
lishment of justice and righteousness 
among men. For our Father is the 
everlasting foe of the men who decree 
unrighteous law and give unjust judg- 
ment, or who connive at wrongs and 
thus rob the hireling of his wages, or 
the widow and the fatherless of their 
portion. If we are to claim God as our 
Father, we must stand by Him and 
His. “Thy will be done.” 

Note particularly that it is only 
when we have taken our stand with 
Him that we are authorized to ask any- 
thing for ourselves. He has taught us 
first to pray for our daily bread day by 
day; not bread in its narrow sense, but 
food, raiment, shelter, health, all that 
is included in living, all that is neces- 
sary for the most efficient service of 
our Father here upon earth; for this 
is certainly our Father’s will. 

Next we are to pray for forgiveness 
of our debts or unfulfilled obligations 
—our sins, shortcomings and mean- 
ness—by our Father, as we forgive 
our debtors, those who have not ful- 
filled their obligations to us. As we re- 
peat the Lord’s prayer, do we stop to 
think what this means? Can we be 
assured of our forgiveness if we have 
a pigeon-hole full of harbored grudges, 
if we are waiting at the end‘of the lane 
for some man who has injured us, or 
who we may imagine has injured us 
or slighted us? Let us think of that 
when we pray. 

No one realized better than Jesus of 
Nazareth the fact that every mortal 
man with the slightest instinct for 
right-doing nrust be subject to tempta- 
tion. He himself was so tempted all 
His life; “in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin.” So he teach- 
es us to pray, “Bring us not (in thy 
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providence) into temptation.” Can we 
pray thus sincerely if we put ourselves 
in the way of temptation, or seek it by 
consorting gladly with sinners? Know- 
ing that we will be tempted, let us do 
our best. He teaches us to rely on the 
Father for deliverance: “Deliver us 
from evil.” 

(The conclusion of the prayer is 
omitted, as it should be, in the Sermon 
on the Mount. It is not in the oldest 
manuscript, but is evidently a frag- 
ment of a very ancient liturgy that has 
crept into the text.) 

Knowing how hard it is for us to 
realize that God is our Father, that He 
cares for us and will forgive us our 
sins if we seek His pardon, Jesus gives 
two illustrations drawn from life. The 
first is that of a man who, having un- 
expected company and nothing to set 
before them, goes to a friend and asks 
him for the loan of three loaves, or 
cakes, the form in which bread was 
baked in those days. The friend was 
in bed, his children with him. But half 
awake, he is unwilling to be disturbed, 
and at first refuses to grant the re- 
quest. His neighbor, however, is im- 
portunate and persists; and not be- 
cause of his love for his friend, but be- 
cause of his importunity, he arises and 
gives him as many as he needs. The 
argument is that if your friend, not 
because ‘he loves you but because you 
persist, will grant your request, how 
much more will your heavenly Father, 
who slumbers not nor sleeps, and is 
ever secking those who worship Him. 
Therefore, Jesus adds, ask, seek, 
knock, and you will receive your an- 
swer. Be importunate in your prayer. 
Don’t take no for an answer. 

Again, he says, there is not a man 
among you who will deny anything 
good to those he really loves, much 
less will you disappoint their expecta- 
fions. If your son asks of you bread, 
you will not give him a stone in the 
shape of a loaf, on which he will break 
his teeth. If he asks of you fish, you 
will not give him a serpent resembling 
the eel, which might destroy his life. 
If he asks of you an egg, you will not 
give him a scorpion, which resembles 
an egg. Our Lord will give you the 
things that are good for you, and will 
not deceive you with broken promises. 
If you then, sinners that you are, know 
how to give good gifts to your children, 
do you imagine for a moment that your 
heavenly Father will withhold good 
things, and especially the best of them 
all, the Holy Spirit, to dwell in your 
and to guide you, if you ask Him in 
sincerity and truth? 


Never in the history of the world 
were there so many men and women 
on their knees night and morning as 
at the present time. Millions upon 
millions of fathers and mothers are 
earnestly beseeching God for the lives 
of their sons. Millions upon millions 
are pleading for the coming of peace 
on earth. Millions upon millions of 
men who have been living thoughtless 
lives are laying hold of the hopes held 
forth by the Psalmist, and are going 
into battle with prayers to God on their 
lips. 

This is a praying world now, and the 
changes wrought in the hearts of men 
thru prayer in time of real need will 
be manifested in the period of recon- 
struction after peace comes. 





Cut Out the Beer 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I wish to say that I am very much 
pleased with the attitude of the editor 
of Wallaces’ Farmer in regard to some 
of the moral questions under discus- 
sion at present. I believe you have 
the hearty support of all good people 
who believe in “good farming, clear 
thinking and right living.’ The arti- 
cle, “The Issue Drawn,” in your issue 
of June 28th, is good reasoning, and is 
worthy of notice by some of those who 
are responsible for the deciding of 
some of these questions. 

The American people are asked to 
limit the consumption of what have 
always been considered the necessities 
of life, for the sake of our Allies and 
our boys who have risked their lives 
to protect our homes, our property, and 
the honor of this nation. This we are 
gladly doing, but at the same time to 
allow three or four million bushels of 
grain per month, that is so much need- 
ed to feed the hungry world, to be 
made into that German product called 
beer, seems worse than wasteful. 

By the way, who is responsible for 
the large consumption of beer in this 





country? Just gianece at a few names 
of big breweries and see if you can 
guess: Anheuser-Busch, Budweiser, 
Blatz, Schlitz» How much money have 
some of these big concerns sent to 
Germany, to build submarines, cannon 
an@ bullets to kill our best young men? 
Some prominent public men profess 
to be very much concerned about de- 
priving the workingman of his beer 
in these strenuous times. Perhaps if 
we knew how much brewery stock 
some of these fellows own, we would 
be more enlightened as to their real 
reason. The loyal citizens of this 
country ‘are making some real sacri- 
fices, and are willing to make many 
more; but they are not willing to ac- 
cept mere excuses for continuing a 
habit spread broadcast over this coun- 
try by the very nation we are fighting. 
The time has come when we can do 
without beer. - 
DUANE RIGBY. 
Mapleton Farm. Petr 
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Articles of Incorpéta on For 
Cemetery Association 


An Illinois subscribef writes: 
“Several of the neighbors around 


here are talking of hinoragrating a 
ike 


church cemetery, and we would 
to have some sort of a form ‘for the 
constitution and by-laws.” 

The following form may be used for 


this purpose: 

We, the undersigned, for the purpose 
of creating a cemetery association, have 
associated ourselevs together, and have 
adopted the following articles of incorpo- 
ration: : 

Article 1—The name of this corporation 
shall be the Cemetery Association. 
Its principal place of transacting business 
shall be —-———, and the general nature of 
the business to be transacted shall be to 
acquire by purchase or otherwise, and to 
subdivide, sell, convey and control land in 
— township, — county, state of 
————, for cemetery purposes, 

Article 2—The amount of capital stock 
authorized is ———, which shall be di- 
vided into shares of ——-—— each, and which 
shall be paid upon ——— days’ notice, in 
such installments and at such times as 
the directors may prescribe, and each 
share of stock shall entitle the owner to 
one vote in all stockholders’ meetings. 
(The amount of capital stock should be 
determined by the amount of land to be 
purchased. The capital stock should be 

‘equal to the money needed to purchase 
the land, plus the estimated amount need- 
ed for immediate improvements.) 

Article 3—The time of the commence- 
ment of this corporation shall be the - 
day of — , 19—, and it shall continue 
for years unless sooner dissolved 
according to law, 

Article 4—The affairs of this corpora- 
tion shall be. conducted by - direc- 
tors, who shall be chosen by the ‘stock- 
holders at their annual meeting, which 
shall be held on the - day of . 
of each year, at (name the place of meet- 
ing), and until the first election of direc- 
tors the following named persons shall be 
the directors: (Here insert the names 
of the original directors.) The directors 
shall organize by electing a president, 
secretary and treasurer, of whom the 
president and secretary shall be of their 
own number. These officers shall per- 
form the duties usually pertaining to 
their respective offices, and the president 
and secretary shall, in the name of the 
corporation, execute all conveyances made 
by it upon the authority of the directors. 

Article 5—The highest amount of in- 
debtedness to which the corporation may 
at any time subject itself is . (Name 
the amount, not exceeding two-thirds of 
the capital stock.) 

Article 6—The private property of the 




















stockholders is exempt from corporate 
debts 
Article 7—Any member of this corpora- 


tion may withdraw therefrom at any time 
upon surrendering his stock to the secre- 
tary, whereupon he shall receive - 
per cent of the value of said stock, to be 
determined, in case of disagreement, by 
three arbiters, one to be chosen by the 
president of the corporation, one by the 
withdrawing member, and the third by 
these two. 

Witness our hands this 
—.,, 19—. 

(Here should follow the signatures of 
the organizers.) 

Certificate of acknowledgement of per 
sons acting in their own behalf: 

State of ———, County of ——. 

On this —~ day of ———, 19—, ap- 
peared before me personally (here insert 
the names of the parties who are to or- 
ganize the association), to me known to 
be the persons named in and who exe- 





— day of 





cuted the foregoing instrument, and ac- 
knowledged that they executed the same 
as their voluntary act and deed 


(Signature and title of the officer before 
whom the acknowledgment is made.) 

Something like the foregoing would 
be sufficient for the articles of incor- 
poration. The by-laws will probably 
be adopted from time to time as they 
seem to be needed. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions eencerning 
dairy managemens will be cheerfully answered, 








Renting Dairy Farm on Shares 


The so-called half-and-half system is 
the most common in use, and the most 
satisfactory, in renting dairy farms in 
representative dairy regions near Chi- 
cago, studied by farm management 
specialists of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Generally 
speaking, under this system the land- 
lord supplies the land, the tenant the 
labor, and each shares the expenses 
and income equally. The study was 
made on 143 farms in Green county, 
Wisconsin, and Kane county, Illinois 
(the Elgin district), where dairying is 
a comparatively old, well-developed 
and usually profitable industry. In the 
report of the study, published as Bul- 
letin No. 603 of the department, it is 
brought out that while this system is 
particularly applicable to the regions 
studied, it is believed to be suitable in 
dairy sections generally. 

Under the half-and-half system the 
landlord furnishes the land, buildings, 
the greater part of the seed and fer- 
tilizer, and half the productive stock, 
while the tenant furnishes horses, ma- 
chinery, half of the productive stock, 
part of the seed, and sometimes part 
of the fertilizer. All stock is fed usu- 
ally from the grain and hay owned in 
common. When a feed of any kind is 
bought, its cost is shared equally be- 
tween landlord and tenant. In gen- 
eral, each party pays the taxes on all 
property owned by him, including the 
farm road tax, tho in many cases in 
the north-central states all the farm 
road tax is worked out by the tenant. 

Under this system the poultry fre- 
quently is owned exclusively, in limit- 
ed numbers, by the tenant, and he gets 
the proceeds therefrom, but with this 
exception, that each party generally 
receives half of the proceeds of farm 
sales of all products of whatever na- 
ture. 

Less frequently dairy farms are 
share rented on. the one-third system, 
the landlord supplying everything but 
the man power, which is furnished by 
the tenant, and getting two-thirds of 
the sales of all products, while the 
tenant receives one-third. When feed 
is purchased, the tenant pays one-third 
of the cost. 

The length of lease in the regions 
studied ranges from one to five years. 
In the Wisconsin district, 76 per cent 
of the leases were for one year only, 
none being for a longer period than 
three years, while in the Ulinois dis- 
trict 63 per cent of the leases were for 
one year. In the Wisconsin group 35 
per cent, and in the Illinois group 27 
per cent, of the leases were verbal. 
Seventy-five per cent of the farm in- 
come on the farms of the Wisconsin 
group and 85 per cent on those of the 
Illinois group was from dairy catfle 
and dairy products. In the Wisconsin 
group 21.5 per cent of the cows were 
home-raised heifers that became fresh 
during the year; 18.9 per cent of the 
herds were discarded or sold as dairy 
cows. The farmers prefer to raise 
their cows instead of buying them, and 
on over half of the farms studied there 
were pure-bred Holstein bulls. In the 
Illinois group, 8 per cent of the cows 
were home-raised heifers with first 
calves, while 27.6 per cent of the herds 
were discarded, indicating that this is 
a dairy cow purchasing region. 





Holstein Growth 


According to the annual report of 
Secretary F. L. Houghton, of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Breeders’ Association of 
America, the breed made remarkable 
growth during the last fiscal year. 
During the year 88,276 registration cer- 
tificates were issued, of which 28,730 
were males and 59,549 were females. 
The total number registered to date is 
690,688. Volume 37 of the herd book 
also was published during the year, 
containing the pedigrees of males from 
202,566 to 216,625, and of females from 
365,526 to 391,505. Growth in member- 
ship also has been large, especially 
during the last four years. At the pres- 
ent time there are 10,739 members, the 
year’s increase being 1,195. The aver- 
age gain during the last four years has 
been 1,270 each year. The heaviest 


membership is in the central states, 
where it is 5,018, Wisconsin being in 
the lead with 1,579. The next largest 
Holstein territory is in the middle At- 
lantic states, where the membership is 
3,892, New York, with 2,776 members, 
exceeding every other state in the 
Union. 

The officers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: President, Hon. D. D. Aiken, 
Flint, Mich.; vice-president, G. Watson 
French, Davenport, Iowa; secretary, 
Frederick L. Houghton, Brattleboro, 
Vt.; treasurer, Wing R. Smith, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; superintendent of ad- 
vanced registry, Malcolm H. Gardner, 
Delavan, Wis. 


Percentage of Fat in Sour and 
al 
Sweet Cream 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Does cream test more when it is 
sour than when it is sweet? This ques- 
tion has been asked many times, espe- 
cially during the past two years, and 
it no doubt has caused much trouble. 
Many have been led to believe that by 
holding their cream until it was real 
sour they would be given a higher test. 
This would be possible under one con- 
dition, and that is, if a can of cream 
was allowed to stand for a long time 
at a rather high temperature, there 
would be enough moisture evaporate 
to slightly increase the percentage of 
fat, but this would be very slight, and 
in that length of time the cream would 
no longer be fit for food. Still, this 
would bring no higher price for the 
product, as the extra percentage of fat 
would only make up for the amount 
of moisture which had evaporated. 

To illustrate: If there were eighty 
pounds of sweet cream, testing 30 per 
cent fat, in this amount there would 
be just twenty-four pounds of butter- 
fat. Supposing this was allowed to 
stand until five pounds of moisture had 
evaporated this would then leave sev- 
enty-five pounds of cream, testing 32 
per cent fat. It would also yield twen- 
ty-four pounds of butter-fat, and it is 
needless to say that the butter made 
from this seventy-five pounds of so- 
called cream would not be fit for hu- 
man consumption. 

Those who tell the cream producer 
that cream will test more if it is sour 
could do no bigger injury to the dairy 
industry, as surely they must realize 
the effect this would have on the qual- 
ity of the butter produced and on the 
price, 

On May 22, 1918, the question was 
again asked, in this way: ‘How do 
you know cream will not test more 
when it is sour?” On this same date, 
the writer tested eight different sam- 
ples of sweet cream, one pint each, 
using re-tested glassware and one of 
the best cream scales the market has 
to offer, making these tests in dupli- 
cate, and found that they ran as low 
as 16.5 and as high as 38 per cent. 
They were then kept in air-tight bot- 
tles and sealed with paraffin to pre- 
vent the escape of any moisture. They 
were held at a temperature of approxi- 
mately 80 degrees Fahrenheit for ten 
days. They were then tested again, 
using the same test bottles, to avoid 
any possible error, and again tested 
in duplicate. The first results were not 
at hand while the latter were being 
read. In comparing the two results 
they were found to be exactly the 
same, 

It may be true that in some cases a 
higher test has been reported when the 
cream was sour, especially thin cream. 
If a can of cream has been allowed to 
stand for any length of time, and be- 
comes sour, the milk solids will settle 
and become very sour and firm, this 
making it almost impossible to get the 
can of cream thoroly mixed; therefore 
the sample which is taken will not rep- 
resent the contents of the can it is 
taken from, as one must realize that 
there would be practically no fat in 
the milk solids, which are left un- 
mixed. Therefore, many have been led 
to believe that cream will really test 
more when sour. If a higher test is 
given, it is neither fair nor accurate. 

EK. O. HANSON, 





University Farm, Minnesota. 





Guaranteed to Expel 
All TheHog Worms 
Or Money Refunded 











; There is just one sure and 
@ quick way torid hogs of worms. 

i 1lt gives each hog just the 
proper dose—gets every worm 
—large and small, and puts 
the hog in fine condition to 
get the most weight out of 
every pound of feed. 

No matter how large or small your 
herd may be, one of these outfits will 
make you money by making every pound 
of feed go toward producing weight. 








July 12, 1919 








Bonnett BigB 


Worm Capsules 








are now used and recommended by Farm Advisers, Agricultural Colleges, Veter- 
inarians and leading hog raisers throughout the United States. 


Mr. Lawrence P. Funk, of Funke Grove, IIl., Mr. W. G. Cole, of Bloomington, IIl., writes: 
es ay ang hog ss Illinois, and one, of the “T have used your Big B Worm capsules on my 
coor te tomy teen cael’ Ghana Tenis a hogs for several months and have never found 
remedy for hog worms and Bonnett's Big B anything that equals them. It 1s the one prac- 
Worm Capsules ia the only thing that I have ever tical way of ridding hogs of worms, as each hog 

ia sure to get the proper dose, which is not true 


found that positively expels all the worms from 
my hogs. In the past year! have treated several the old way when the remedy was mixed with 
the feed. I can recommend your Big B Cap- 


thousand hogs with Bonnett’s Big B and can 
sincerely recommend it as the most reliable and sules to all stock raisers who want the best rem- 
edy for the purpose.” 


the cheapest remedy for the purpose.” 

One 5c Capsule Does the Work On All Pigs Up to 75 Pounds 
Larger Animals Require Two 

Can any farmer afford to let worms kill his hogs when Big B Capsules 

will remove every trace of worms and put the hog in fine condition to fatten quickly? 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


Sonnett’s Big B Worm Capsules and Pig Gun Outfit are sold with a guarantee 
to give perfect satisfaction or we promptly refund the full purchase price. 
ORDER TODAY. 
PRICES: Big Gun and Speculum, $7.50. “Big B’ Worm Capsules, $5.00 per 
100. All charges prepaid. 


J. L. BONNETT, Manufacturing Chemist, 214 Main St., Bloomington, Illinois 
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Get My 

: a PROPOSITION! 
We want quick action on spreaders. To move them 
fast from our factory floor, in order to get room for making tractors, we 
have slashed the prices. It means $20.00 to every spreader buyer. $20.00 saved to put 
in your own pocket if you buy a Galloway Spreader within the next thirty days. No offer 
like this was ever made before. An opportunity you will never get again. Spreaders and 
other implements are going up in price. But - poy our cpence to make $26.00 and geta 
Get Your Order genuine Galloway Spreader at a rock bottom price. 


~' e 
arta! Write! ss'sinceize 


Write at once. Wecan ship quick. We have just 
@ thousand machines to sell at this special $20.00 
4 paving price. Orders will be filled in their turn. 
When the thousand machines are gone, you will 
never be able to buy a Gal- 
loway Spreader at these 
prices again. 









DON’T DELAY! oicr'ere: Au 
: res MUL 
This $20.00 saving price expires at mid- “ 
night, Aug. Ist. Every day the cost of y 2 
spreaders is going up. But we can J 
sacrifice on this thousand because they 
are already made up from materials 
purchased @ year ago. And we must have 
he room to‘increase the production of tract~ 
ors. England has ordered over a thousand 
and they must have them to help winthewar. J 
Act At On e Rush Your Order! Wg 
\ C SAVE $20.00 JF 
We can ship quickly. Spreaders are al iF 
made up ready to be loaded, Shipping 
is good now and delivery issure. Get your order 
in today. Be quick before the offer expires or 
you may be too late. » 


THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY 


NATIONAL Hollow TILE ILOS 

\ Last FOREVER 

» Cheap to Install. Free from Trouble. 

4 Buy Now Blowing In 

Erect Early Blowing Down 

Immediate Shipment Freezing 

Steel Reinforcement every course of Tile. 

xs Low Speed ; 1 Larger Capacity 

: Ross Light Running Silo Fillers Less Power 

See Write today for prices. Good terri- 
tory open for live agents. 


NATIONAL TILE SILO Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 







































Get Your 
Order in Today! 


Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 


Write for price and FREE sample. 


DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 
6 8. La Sallie St., Chicago, Illinois 
Plant Buffalo, lowa 














Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Boys Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
@out the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants growinit; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
al! these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we » hope be will write us. 


The Corn Root Ween and the 
Corn Root Louse 


The corn root worm and the corn 
louse cause millions of dollars’ 
worth of damage to the corn crop ev- 
ery year. In nearly any field which 
has been in corn two orethree years, 
you can find one or both of these 
Go into the corn field any time 




















root 


pests. 


‘during July and August, and pull up a 


few stalks here and there. If you are 
looking for the corn root louse, pull 
up the stalks which are near ant-hills. 
You will find the lice in dark green or 
blue-green clusters on the roots. In 
late July or August, you may find some 
of the lice here and there very thick 
on the tassels or leaves. They do the 
worst damage, however, by attacking 
the roots. 

Very few farmers have ever seen the 
corn root worm, altho it is one of the 
most dangerous corn insects we have. 
To find the corn root worm, you pull 
up corn by the roots in July or August, 
examining the roots to see if any of 
them are blackened and rotten ‘at the 
ends. Open up such roots and see if 
you don’t find burrowing in the center 
of them a small, dirty-white worm 
about two-fifths of an inch long and 
about as big around as a pin. This 
small, slender white worm is the corn 
root worm, which often causes serious 
damage on land that has been in corn 
for more than two years. Corn infest- 
ed by the corn root worm blows down 
very easily. I have seen corn on one 
side of the road laid almost flat be- 
cause it was affected by the corn root 
worm, whereas corn on the other side 
of the road was not damaged at all by 
the same wind and rain storm. The 
difference was simply a matter of in- 
festation by the corn root worm. 

Altho very few farmers have seen 
the corn root worm, most farmers are 
perfectly familiar with the adult form 
of the worm, which is a sMall, grass- 
green beetle, common on corn silks and 
on rag-weed blossoms. These beetles 
are most common in late August, altho 
some come out in July. In August and 
September the beetles mate and lay 
eggs in the corn fields, to damage the 


next year’s crop. The eggs live over 
winter and hatch out in late May or 
early June. If the land has been 
planted in oats, wheat or any other 
crop ‘than corn, the young corn root 


worms die, but if the land has been 
planted in corn they find their way to 
the corn hills. Sometimes as many as 
twenty or thirty worms may be found 
in a hill, but in such case the corn is 


so weak that it will scarcely yield 
anything. 
The corn root worm is far more seri- 


than the cut-worm or the wire- 
altho people pay very little at- 
They do know this, how- 


ous 


worm, 
tention to it. 














THE CORN ROOT WORM 
ever, that if corn is planted on the 
Same land for more than two years, it 
foes down in yield very rapidly, and 
so good farmers urge rotation. They 
Say: Grow oats and clover, as well ‘as 
Give the land a change. One 
he really strong arguments for ro- 
tati mis the corn root worm. The corn 


Toot 
ous damage until the 
more than two years. 

louse may be found on 


worm very seldom does any seri- 
land‘has been in 
corn for 


The corn rooi 





corn any time from May till late in.the 
summer. I have seen it on the roots of 
young corn within seven days of plant- 
ing. It really is not the lice that are 
to biame for finding the corn roots so 
promptly. It is the small, brown ants, 
who use the lice as their cows. In the 
fall the ants gather together ali the 
lice eggs they can find, and in the 
spring, when the young lice hatch out, 





' THE CORN ROOT LOUSE. 


the ants pasture them on the roots of 
weeds, but as soon as corn has been 
planted, the ants carry the lice to the 
corn roots. The ants do all this, not 
because of, any particular fondness for 
the lice, but because of the honey-dew 
which the lice give the ants to drink 
when the ants stroke them. I have 
never seen ants stroke root lice in the 
corn field, but I have seen ants stroke 
similar plant lice on spirea bushes. 

The corn root lice are very small 
creatures, almost round in shape, and 
about one-sixteenth of an inch in diam- 
eter. They are nearly always found in 
thick clusters on the main roots, rath- 
er close to the stalk. Here they spend 
their time sucking the root juices. The 
damage to the infested corn comes on 
rather slowly. Farmers say of such, 
corn that somehow it doesn’t seem to 
be doing just right. Such corn always 
feels drouth badly, the lower leaves 
firing on the slightest excuse. 

Plant lice multiply more rapidly 
than any other creatures, except per- 
haps certain kinds of bacteria. In a 
single season a plant louse may be a 
great, great, great, great, great, great, 
great grandfather, and have billions of 
descendants. If conditions are just 
right ,and there are plenty of ants ‘to 
take care of them, the corn root lice 
may do a vast amount of damage. 

Fortunately, the corn root louse, like 
the corn root worm, is really bad only 
on land which has been in corn for 
two or more yéars. Occasionally dam- 
age is serious the second year, but 
generally not until the third or fourth 
year. I shave found root lice in land 
which has just been put into corn, but 
on such land I have never known the 
damage to be really serious, ‘The im- 
portant thing in getting the best of the 
corn root louse is to avoid growing 
corn on the same land more than two 
years. It is a great help in case the 
land must be put back in corn again, 
to fall plow, and the following spring 
to work the land frequently. Working 
the land with a harrow or disk breaks 
up the ant nests and also kills weeds, 
on the roots of which the lice live dur- 
ing the early spring, before the corn 
is planted. ; 

Learn to recognize the corn root 
louse and the corn root worm, remem- 
bering that they are far more serious 
pests than cut-worms, wire-worms, 
ete., whose damage is so much more 
easily seen. 


-Work Horses Need Care in 
Summer 


It is essential in a season like the 
present, when a good day’s work from 
a horse is more important than it has 
ever been, that the horse be kept in 
the best possible condition, according 
to Kk. A. Trowbridge, of the University 


college of agriculture, 
horses usually carry less 


of Missouri 
Farm work 


flesh in summer ‘han in winter, and 
this is probably a safer condition for 
the hot weather. But while hard- 


bound to lose flesh 
in summer, they should not be allowed 
to get so thin as to lessen their 
strength and ability to do ‘hard work. 
Work horses, like men, need plenty of 
good, wholesome food given at regular 
intervals. A mixture of corn and oats, 
one-half each, and good hay fed in suf- 
ficient quantities, is as satisfactory 
under all conditions as any ration. 


worked horses are 
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Every Marvel is sold with a money back 
guarantee by reliable dealers everywhere. 
Buy one from your dealer today. If he 
can’t supply you will. Get your Marvel 
today. 
Complete Outfit 
includes 6 patches 
and 6 heat discs. 


The Marvel Accessories Mfg. Co. 
2021 East 46 St., 


yourself in five minutes with a 


No flame, no trouble; just light a match. 
chemicalized disc welds the patch to tne tube. 
A child can make a permanent repair with the 


Cleveland, Ohio 





Repair Your Own Tubes 


Don’t fuss and worry about tube 
repairs. Make a permanent repair 








AVARUEL? 


_—  SURYOR 
VULCANIZER 





The 






Marvel. 



















Give your hogs warm, s 


sanitary, comfortable, sun-lit, well 


ventilated quarters and see how much faster they ‘il turn hog feed 
into profitable pork. Sunlightis indeed golden to every hog-raiser. 


O-K Sun-Lite Windows 


quickly Installed on new or old hog houses, 
water-tight, fire, rust and rot-proof. 
sores i? asily removed. 
Coe su re nS ute wi or NDOW | 


lation c: ae oo re 4. d. 


to improve your old hug houses, also catalog. 


direct the sun's rays into every nook and corner, 
proper ventilation without dangerous drafts, 
Galvanized iron trame, 
Glass held firmly in place,covered by heavy wire 
No rattling or vibration. 


NO. 2 does away with cupolas and ventilators 


permit 
Eustly and 
four-inch flashings, absolutely 
No putty needed. Last a Iifetime. 


Venti- 


The best patented sunlight window that can be opened or 
closed from inside the building. 
E-¢ omplete plans and specifications of modern hog houses, showing also, how 


Write for them today. 


We make a complete line of hog feeders, guaranteed non-freezable stock wat- 


erers, cupolas, chicken waterers, etc. 


Your dealer sells them; if not, write us. 


PHILLIP BERNARD CO., 2804 Floyd Ave., Sioux City, Iowa. 








Work horses enjoy a cool lot or a 
small pasture at night, and do better 
there than in a hot and often dirty 
stable. The privilege of drinking fre- 
quently and in small quantities re- 
freshes horses doing hard work in hot 
weather. Sore shoulders may be less- 
ened by making certain that the collar 
fits the horse’s neck properly, and by 
washing both the neck and collar each 
night. 

At the University of Missouri it was 
found that mares nursing foals lost 77 
pounds in weight between April 22d 
and May 20th. They lost 44 pounds be~ 
tween May 20th and August 12th, or a 
total of 171 pounds from April 22d to 
August 12th. By December 30th, these 
mares had gained 269 pounds, which 
was a recovery from the effects of a 
hard summer. Mares not nursing foals 
underwent about the same changes, but 
ate less feed during the summer. 

Frequently horses are taken off of 
pasture and put into the rush season 
and expected to do as much work as 
those that have been on a grain ration 
and worked regularly all summer. It is 
not logical to expect such results; and 
it should be remembered that enough 
feed to supply the required energy is 
necessary if results are expected. 

=* 


Buying Cottonseed Meal and Oil 
Meal to Balance the Silage 
An lowa correspondent writes: 


“About how much oil meal or cot- 
tonseed meal will I need to buy to bal- 





ance the silage in a 16x35-foot silo? 
The corn which is to go into the silo 
has about ome and one-half stalks of 


soy beans to the hill.” 


Of course there is some variation in 
the amount of cottonseed meal or oil 
meal which should be fed with silage, 
depending on ‘the class of live stock 
and whether much alfalfa or -clover 
hay is fed. Ordinarily we would figure 


on about one pound of cottonseed meal 
or oil meal to each twenty pounds of 
silage; in our correspondent’s case, 
about seven tons of cottonseed meal 
for the 140 tons of silage in ‘his 16x35- 
foot silo. If our correspondent has soy 
beans planted with his corn, it may be 
that he can get along very nicely on 
only five tons of cottonseed meal or 


oil ‘meal. Cottonseed ‘meal and oil 
meal, however, are relatively cheap 
this year in comparison with farm 


grains, and we rather suspect that our 
correspondent will ‘make no mistake 
in buying as much as seven tons, or 





possibly a little more. 





Light Weight 
Engines 

For silo filling, grinding, 
sawing, shelling 
and all farm work. 
Weigh only about 
H one-fifth as much as 

: : ordinary farm en- 
ee a zines, but run much 


teadil d t- 
8H. P., 2-Cylinder seteunshtio ening 















mor: 
ly, like automobi!e engines. 


Weighs only 320 Ibs. Besides doing all regular 
jobs, it may be mounted on Corn Pickers, Hay 
Balers, ete. 15H. P. only 780 Ibs. and 20 H, P. only 
lbs.—for heavier work. 4H. P. weighs only 190 Ibs. _~ 
sides being the original all- - purpose engine, it ma 
mounted on potato diggers, binders and other mac 2 

akes ideal powss for farm lighting plants, as well as 
all other farm wo 

Ask for Book on Light Weight Engines 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
852 North 21st Streot LINCOLN, NEB. 












is Your Silo? 


A silo ilo usually settles 
about onefourth 
after filling. Our 
ylan will save you 
PS to $150 yearly— 
the bigger your silo the greater the saving. 
Get Te apec Ensilage Cutter; fill and re 

fill your own silo. Your engine—3 H. P. 
and up—will run it and fill any silo, 
The 1918 Papee Cats log will 
show how you can make 
jlo earn more. You 
should have this book 

It's free. Write today. 



















PAPEC MACHINE CO. 
125 Main St., Shortsville, N.Y. 
25 Distributing Stations 





» Buys | sy New Butterfly 

Junior No. 24. Light run- 

ning, easy cleaning, close 
tkimming, durable. Guaran- 
teed a jlitetime against de- 

in materi; and workmanship 

e also in four ae tT sizes upto No, # 
shown here urna its own cost and 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL nore by wits aves 
2 _ ae ane Ds, 


ae bat ane 








The GADE is the 
only engine that cools 
inside ofcylinder. No 
water or fans, Can't 
freeze up. Uses one- 
third less fuel than 
others. Eighteen yrs 
on the market, All 
8'z°8 on skids or trucks 





GADE BROS. MFG. 
oO. (Engine Dept.) Lowa Falls, lowa. 
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IOWA 


INVITES THE LIVE 
STOCK BREEDERS 
OF AMERICA 


to attend the 
SIXTY-FOURTH 


STATE FAIR‘, 
EXPOSITION 


Des Moines 


August 21-30, 1918 


$95,507 


IN CASH PREMIUM 
MONEY OFFERED 





For Live Stock 


Horses $19,507 
Cattle $22,511 
Swine $7,988 
Sheep $4,462 
Poultry $2,381 





THE AGRICULTURAL 
FAIR IS ONE OF THE 
HOME FIRES TO BE 
KEPT BURNING. It en- 
courages food production, 
stimulates stock breeding, 
promotes efficiency and 
leads to better farming. 


MEAT PRODUCTS 
AND HORSE POWER 
play an important part in 
carrying on the war. 
Meat production must be 
stimulated and increased. 
The grain farmer must be 
induced to add _ stock 
growing to his activities. 


THE TIME AND THE 
PLACE to. spread the 
gospel of pure blood, to 
rouse wider interest, to 
make fresh converts and 
to secure new customers 
is the 


IOWA STATEFAIR 


Live Stock Entries Will 
Close August 1 
For premium list, entry 


blanks or general informa- 
tion write 





A. R. COREY, SECRETARY 


Des Moines, lowa 














eo Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from 

200 two-year-old bens mated with good cockerels 
and cocks; prize winning and heavy laying strain, 65 
per 100, $3 ‘per 50, $1.25 per 16. atch guaran- 
teed. Edw. Dooley, Belms, lowa. 











THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








What Would Poultry Products 
Cost Under These Conditions? 


The Food Administration has issued 
regulations which will exert a definite 
control of margins of profit, commis- 
sions and re-sales by dealers in cold 


storage butter. The dealer must add 
not more than the definite margins 
specified by the Food Administration, 
to the actual cost, which can include 
nothing more than the purchase price, 
transportation charges if any, actual 
storage and insurnace charges, inter- 
est on money invested at the current 
rate while the butter is in storage, and 
the actual cost of printing, if the but- 
ter is put into prints from tubs or 
cubes. No allowance is made for 
shrinkage. 

If poultry keepers were allowed a 
definite margin of profit on top of the 
cost of production, interest on money 
invested, transportation, etc., we won- 
der what the price of poultry and eggs 
would be, especially winter eggs. 

Probably the farmer who puts down 
the income from his hens on his in- 
come tax blank will be reminded that 
the hen has done well by him, and 
take more interest in giving her com- 
fortable room and board. Our eggs 
wont go “over there’, but the meat 
they release when used as a meat sub- 
stitute goes to the boys with Pershing. 
And ‘international food sharing is just 
looking after ‘my folks’, ‘your folks’ 
and our folks’.” 


Sour Milk for Chicks 


An interesting discussion came up 
at a poultry meeting recently, regard- 
ing the use of sour milk. The consen- 
sus of opinion was that sour milk in 
right amounts is the beSt of food and 
drink for chickens of all ages. Mrs. 
Anthony Stocker, who is a trained 
nurse, and who has made some re- 
search along this line of sour milk for 
chickens, took the stand that the 
chicks thrive best if sour milk is given 
not oftener than three times a week. 
She believes that the effect of the 
acid in the milk is harmful to the kid- 
neys, stating that post-mortems ‘on 
several chicks that had been fed sour 
milk showed the kidneys enlarged. 

There are others who differ from 
Mrs. Stocker. ‘This is a question which 
farmers should be especially fitted to 
throw light upon, for the farmer has 
sour milk at its best. One man said 
he found milk that had been soured 
and left in drinking fountains was pos- 
itively poisonous to his chicks. Anoth- 
er man said he had dipped the beak of 
each baby chick in buttermilk for the 
first drink, and lost all the chicks. 
This loss might have been due to other 
causes than drinking the buttermilk. 
We have followed the same course and 
had the best of luck. 

Lewis Wright, the foremost English 
authority on poultry, is an advocate of 
sour milk. Some of the finest chicks 
we have seen this spring were on a 
buttermilk diet, but is there danger of 
overdoing it? We believe in the sour 
milk, but we are willing to be con- 
vinced if we are wrong. As to milk 
that is both sour and dld, Mr. Wright 
reports of a large poultry farm: 

“No attempt is made to check the 
sourness of the milk, but rather the 
contrary. At Mr. Brookes’ farm we 
found a very large iron tank covered 
with loose boards, into which all the 
skim-milk was poured as received, and 
dipped out as required, being kept go- 
ing in this way for weeks together 
without emptying. We found the same 
plan on a smaller scale elsewhere. The 
contents go into a sort of curds and 
whey, which are well stirred up togeth- 
er before being dipped out for us; af- 
ter which the covering is replaced to 
keep out dirt sun or rain.” 

And again: “The dietetic effect is 
illustrated by some experiments in 
feeding reported by the Hon. A. H. 
Cathcart, who is himself rather preju- 
diced against sour milk. He fed a cer- 
tain number of birds on a fattening 
meal, and others on a mixture of oat 
meal, sharps, barley meal and chopped 
hay made from tender grass alone, 
steamed for twelve hours. He found 
the chickens fed on this made more 








growth than those fed on the fatten- 
ing meal, at a much less cost. He used 
the skim-milk fresh, and found that 
sour milk scoured them. It naturally 
would do so, being here given in addi- 
tion to laxative vegetable food; but the 
Sussex fatteners use the sour milk in- 
stead, and unless a bird goes wrong 
occasionally, so used it does not 
scour.” 

When chickens are getting all the 
green feed they can use, our theory is 
that the sour milk is best used in the 
form of curds, but for early hatches 
we have liked the straight sour milk 
because we have tried it and found 
that the chicks thrived. To be sure, 
we have lost some chicks; probably 
we would have lost them whatever the 
feed. One breeder claims he likes the 
sour milk thickened with bran for his 
chicks in hot weather, because of the 
acid. He thinks the chicks like that 
acid just as we like the acid of lem- 
onade. 

We will appreciate the experiences 
of our readers in this matter. 


Wounds 


A thrifty White Wyandotte pullet 
came up the other day with a gaping 
wound in her back, looking as if it had 


either been cut by a barbed wire fence 
or the teeth of a “varmint.” Today 
she is feeling apparently as well as 
ever, but the experinece led us to 
wonder if many chicks are not lost 
which, with care, might have lived. 

If a chicken, young or old, is badly 
wounded, common consideration for 
the dumb creatures requires that we 
dress the wound or kill the bird. Cuts, 
tears and open wounds can all be ex- 
pected in the poultry yard; therefore, 
we need a box with surgical dressings 
and a few simple aids to making the 
wound surgically clean. 

The first step is to sterilize the tools 
to be used in dressing the wound, wash 
the hands well with soap and water, 
disinfect them and dry with a towel 
that has been boiled since it was used. 
Then pull out the feathers about the 
wound, and cleanse it with water that 
has been boiled and cooled. If neces- 
sary to take stitches, the needle and 
thread should be sterilized either by 
boiling or dipping in disinfectant. Take 
a sterile cloth, smear it with carbol- 
ized vaseline or other healing oint- 
ment, and fasten it onto the wound 
with strips of adhesive plaster. Paint 
about the wound with iodine. For triv- 


ial wounds, one treatment may be suf- 


ficient, but this should be thoro, and 
should leave the wound well protected 
from dirt and: infection. 


A Good System 


The system of leg banding used in 
the Vineland egg-laying contest is very 
good, and could be used to advantage 
by poultry keepers who run more than 
one or two pens. Each'pen in this con- 
test contains ten birds, and each pen 
is numbered from one to ten. The last 
Mumeral in every bird’s band number 
designates her number in the pen— 
that is, from one to ten—while the 
previous numerals in the band num- 
bers indicate the pen numbers. For 
example, say the pens are numbered 
3, 5 and 9. The band number of hens 
in Pen 3 would be 31, 32, 33, ete.; in 
Pen 5, 51, 52, 53, etc. In case of mix- 
ing up ‘of the birds of different pens, 
the hens are quickly sorted out. 

Another system is to use the letters 
with ‘he pey numbers. We prefer the 
Vineland system or the colored leg 
band. By using different colors for the 
pens, birds are placed at sight. 

The Vineland system would be good 
for marking baby chicks—using the 
pen numbers for matings and a set se- 
ries for the chicks of one hen, if indi- 
vidual matings are made. Or the first 
numeral might indicate the cock, and 
the secund the hen, where eggs, are 
trap-nested and accurate records of 
each hen’s chicks are kept. 

Some system of marking should be 
used to identify the pullets of each 
year, and make sure that hens are rot 
carried over longer than is profitable; 
also as an aid in mating the folow- 
ing year. 
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Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow all seams. Ten cents each prepaid. 
Order by number and give size or ee Write plainly 
and be sure and 8 i your name and address. 

Owing to limi space it is not possible for us te 
{llustrate more than a few of the very jeans new 
designs that come out each month. We have made 
arrangements to supply our readers with a ‘‘Fashion 
Quarterly” illustrating nearly 400 practical styles of 
garments for ladies, misses and children, which can 
be very easily made at home. The latest issue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be mailed to any 
address in the United States upon receipt of 10c. 

Special book on embroidery eottenns, “Embroidery 

tra’ mp 3 designs and 
describing how stitches are to be worked, price 6c 
per copy, postpaid. 





Address all Orders to PATTERN D&PARTMENT OF 
WaLiaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 



































No. 8876—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 4, 
6, 8 and 10 years. The neck is slashed at 
center front to allow plenty of room so 
rsa the dress can be slipped on over the 
read, 

No. 8855—Ladies’ Shirt Waist—Cut in 
sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. The waist is gathered at the 
shoulders in yoke effect; the sleeves may 
be either long or short. 

No. 8883—Ladies’ and Misses’ Two- 
Gored Skirt—Cut in sizes 16 and 18 years 
and 26, 28, 30 and 382 inches waist mea- 
sure. <A narrow belt of the material is 
worn with the skirt. 

No. 8853—Ladies’ House Dress—Cut in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure, The dress has a six-gored skirt; 
there are two large pockets stitched at 
each side of the front panel. 

No. 8870—Girls’ One-Piece Dress—Cut 
in sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. The dress 
hangs straight, and the front and back 
panels curve to form pockets at the sides. 





The above patterns will be sent to 
any address, by the Pattern Department 
of this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each, 








A Training Camp for 

Fremont College Young Men & Women 

The business world is open to Women as never 

before. Prepares for teaching, bauking, bookkeep- 

ing, stenography and pharmacy. Our students 

are in great demand. Save time and money 
by writing. W. H. CLEMMONS, Fremont, Nebr. 





POULTRY, 


Eggmore Strain 


Barred 
Plymouth Rocks 


a Eggs for patebing 
15 for $1.50, 30 for 
$2.50 and 50 for $4. 00. 


Sprucemead Farm 
So. Sth Ave., SHELDON, OWS 


BABY CHICKS—EGGS 


White, Brown Leghorn chicks, $14 per 100; Barred, 
Buff, White Rocks, White, Buff Wyandottes, Buff 
Orpingtons, 8. andR. C. Reds, R. C. Black Minorcas. 
$16 per 100; White Orpingtons, Anconas, Light 
Brahmas, $18 per 100. Won over 1000 9 2d, sweep- 
stakes prizes 1917 in Ill., Iowa, Ky, talog, price 
list. etc., free. Order at once. STERLING POUL- 
TRY FARMB, Box W, Sterling, Il. 


R.C. Brown Leghorn Eggs From Farm Range 
Sock § Saesttons layers, $6.00 per 100, $1.50 per 15. 
G. EST, Ankeny, Iowa 

ACRIFICE Sale—Calied to the colors. 600 
WO 8.C. W. Leghorn hens, $1.50 and $2. each in any 
quantity; cocks ,91.50. Order today. 0.1. FARROW, Peoria, til. 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 


During the first week of July, re- 
ceipts enlarged considerably, but 
prices nevertheless strengthened. From 
now on we would expect a gradual ad- 
vance in prices. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
vyailed week by week from August 2, 
1917, to date: 
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August 2to 9 ....{ 109 | 106 207 
August 9to16....| 66 74 218 
Auwgust 16 to 23 ....] 61 T7 235 
August 23 to 30 ....| 36 57 213 


August 30 to Sept. 6] 55 70 222 
Sept. 6 to 13 ...... 60 65 
Sept. 13 to 20 ......] 66 82 
Sect. 20 to 27 ons] 88 70 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 4 ..| 60 73 


BO dS bo hb BS bd be 
ee 
Afr NQWW 


Ogt.. STO B ooccccs. 63 79 

Oct; 11 to 28... .. 6.0% 83 90 

Ost: 18. TO,26. .cs.00 80 89 

Oct. 25 to Nov. 1...| 72 76 219 
Nov; 2°00. B 0.85 87 87 230 
Nov.. Ste 2m «5... -| 100 98 238 
Nov. 15 to 22 ..... -| 98 | 107 246 
Nov. 22.to 29 ......| 108 | 107 249 
Nov. 30 to Dec. 6 ..| 96 | 105 240 
Dee; 6 f0 16 «236 -| 105 | 102 240 
Dec. 13 to 20 «i. .+-0% 100 | 104 226 
Dec. 2h PG Bd,i-.c000« 78 98 233 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 3 ..} 100 84 230 
Jan. 3:00 10 oe ccse'%s 107 | 105 222 
Jan. TO AG Ae siwcces 45 64 221 
Jan. 17 ta: 3b .nk.cs -| 105 | 110 222 
Ja0: 2400 Sh occ 79 | 115 213 
Jan. 31 to Feb. 7 ...] 100 | 122 216 
Hep, FT CO-kS: oceans 136 | 129 209 
Map. 14 16 Fr 24.05% 184 | 196 | “Sts 
ROD 2 DO eB aie einai 159 | 150 214 
Maren. 2 t6° 7 css 136 | 126 200 
March 7 to 14 ..... 153 | 142 202 
March 14 to 21 ..... 170 | 174 203 
March 21 to 28 ..... 186 | 166 200 


March 28 to April 4..| 140 | 147 196 


April 4.10 12 ....00< 180 | 158 199 
Agri 12 40.48 <...0:.0% 170 | 155 202 
April 18: to: 2b: . v5... 155 | 138 199 
April 25 to May 2 ..}| 109 | 117 202 
DI DO. GO! iene bc 138 123 204 
May 9 to 26 ....< sol Loe | ike 202 
May 16 ee ies 100 98 203 
May 23 10 30. 65.00 116 | 100 195 
May 31 to June 7 ..| 63 1h 195 
sune. 7 HO 14 sccses 100 | 115 194 
June 14 to 21 ......| 120 | 1144 192 
June 21 to 28 ....., 94 | 108 190 





June 28 to July 5...] 130 | 116 192 


For the ensuing week the ten-year 
average has been 110,000 hogs at Chi- 
cago, 414,000 at the eleven markets, 
and a price of $8.72. If we figure on the 
basis of 110 per cent of the ten-year 
average for receipts, we get 121,000 at 
Chicago and 455,000 at the eleven mar- 
kets. If the price is 210 per cent of 
the ten-year average, we get $18.31 as 
the answer. 

The corn price of hogs for July is 
$20.75 on the composite No. 2 Chicago 
corn basis, which is the basis the Food 
Administration will supposedly use be- 
ginning next October. 














Farm Efficiency 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

[ have tried to compare my work 
with the work done by men on other 
farms. I have before me a map show- 
ing the fields and crops of Walden 
Farm and the farms adjoining it. For 
a number of years I have saved the 
articles about well-managed farms as 
they have been written up in the farm 
papers. And, in taking holiday trips, 
including one to England and the con- 
tinent of Europe, I have had in mind 
the factors that make some farms 
more efficient than others. 

There are certain external forces 
which directly influence the making 
of a farm program. The natural fer- 
tility of the soil, its physical charac- 
ter, and the weather are of the first 
importance. Markets also, like the 
weather, are to be reckoned with, but, 
unlike the climate, markets sometimes 
change because of economic demands 
and social customs. To some extent, 
Public orgamizations. and community 
habits effect the efficiency of the farm. 





I have a special interest in the rela- 
tive efficiency of the different sized 
farms, because acreage is a factor that 
I can control to some extent. It is 
commonly admitted that men of equal 
ability have more opportunity in the 


‘corn belt to succeed on 160 acres than 


on 40 acres. On the other hand, there 
are more opportunities on 600 acres, 
but the difficulties may be increased in 
a larger proportion. Adjoining Walden 
Farm, which is 320 acres, are three 
farms of 160 acres each, two of 240 
acres each, and two of 600 acres each. 
The average for these eight farms is 
290 acres. It may be that the economic 
forces are combining to make 600 acres 
the most efficient size of farm. Pos- 
sibly the farm can be as big as the 
man who makes it profitable. 

The choice of hired help is one of 
the most important decisions for those 
of us operating a large acreage. Farm- 
ing is not so profitable as to afford 
help which can earn independent sal- 
aries at the skilled trades and profes- 
sions, yet it is economy to employ in- 
telligent and experienced men. A mar- 
ried man with a family, provided with 
a house and garden, is more interested 
in the farm, and therefore more effi- 
cient, tho possibly such help is more 
expensive. 

The size and shape of the fields, the 
kind of grain and forage crops, and 
the implements, are more or less mat- 
ters of each man’s choosing. So also 
with the live stock. Hogs are a direct 
market for the corn; cows dispose of 
the rough feeds, and horses work their 
way—but how many sows? how many 
cows? how many horses? A high qual- 
ity of business is as important as a 
large quantity. Investments in pedi- 
greed animals, growing seed grains, 
and the use of silage as a substitute 
for pasture may be profitable enter- 
prises. There are so many of these 
peculiarly personal and localized fac- 
tors that each farm is a problem all 
its own. Before I could satisfactorily 
compare my work with others, I first 
had to make annual comparisons and 
averages over a period of years on my 
own farm. I wanted to learn how much 
I had invested in the business, the 
profits, the amount of time employed 
at the several kinds of work, and the 
progress or relative efficiency of the 
management one year with another. 

In order to do cost accounting, I be- 
gan a daily labor record and double- 
entry ledger in 1911. At first I under- 
took to do all the bookkeeping, sup- 
posing that there was no intermediate 
step between that and employing a 
private secretary. When I found the 
farm work crowding the time I needed 
for desk work, it was the dictates of 
efficiency to secure clerical help or 
give up trying to keep written records 
of every business transaction. Since 
1915 I have employed a schoolgirl one 
Saturday each month to post the led- 
ger and make up the monthly labor 
summary. Written records have saved 
me more than enough cash to pay for 
my bookkeeping, so the information 
about the costs of production is mine 
for the taking. 

Each year I have made a statement 
of the financial standing of the busi- 
ness. The following figures from the 
records for 1912 are an example: Cap- 
ital at beginning of year, $79,335; pref- 
its for the season: Private expendi- 
tures, $1,990; use of farm home, $255; 
surplus or additional investment in the 
farm business, $355; total profits, 
$2,600, or a little over 3 per cent on 
the capital invested. 

The labor records are the ground- 
work of my inquiries into the cost of 
production. The man labor averages 
8,800 hours per year. The total num- 
ber of hours of horse labor used in 
1914 was 6,800; in 1915, 9,000; in 1916, 
10,800. In 1917, with 180 acres in corn, 
the average acre in that crop received 
18 hours of man time and 46 hours of 
horse time. During the same year, the 
amount of man time used in taking 
care of the fourteen head of horses 
averaged 92 hours per horse. 

The principal use of many of these 
figures is the light they throw on the 
distribution of the season’s work, For 
five years the average number of hours 
of horse labor in April has been 1,376; 
the average in August has been only 
524. I have come to look upon an idle 
team with about the same feeling I 
would experience should I find one of 
the hired men asleep in the hay-mow. 

Now that the average farm in many 
communities is 300 acres of $225 uand, 
to a considerable extent manned with 
hired help, and the place for conduct- 
ing simultaneously several kinds of 
business, farming is assuming many of 





the aspects of manufacturing. Farms, 
like factories, are efficient in propor- 
tion to the ratio existing between pro- 
duction and the capital and effort put 
into it. 
CHAS. D, KIRKPATRICK. 
Keokuk County, Towa. 





Cost of Production 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your comments on variable costs of 
production are to the point, and there 
is no question but what pork produc- 
tion varied from $6.88 to $54 per cwt. 
in Iowa, or that the February cost of 
beef ranged from $9.88 to:$59.79. There 
is' almost no way of determining what 
the cost of production of any crop will 
be; we can only guess at the future by 
taking a more or less faulty average 
of our past costs. 

Neither am I at ali sure that cost of 
production as a basis will result in 
anything but a curtailment of produc- 
tion. Our large production of pork 
the last year, and of wheat this year, 
were rather more influenced by the 
patriotic impulses of farmers as a class 
than by hope of reward in dollars and 
cents. 

Where cost of production is the 
basis of price, only those farmers who 
are so favorably situated that they can 
feel sure of a margin of profit will 
plant or grow certain crops and prod- 
ucts, and very few crops are certain 
profit producers in any locality. 

It seems to me that desired ends 
could better be reached by allowing 
relative values to determine price, and 
bend our best efforts to prevent too 
violent fluctuations in price from a 
monopolistic corner in the available 
surplus. 

Just view the effusion of the mentor 
of Swift & Company, wherein he begs 
the question by stating that the five 
large packers do not handle to exceed 
one-third of the total meat production 
of the United States. I think that is 
literally true, but when he would inti- 
mate that it is impossible for them to 
control prices because they have no 
monopoly on the meat industry, he 
probably ignorantly tho grievously 
errs, for this amount of megt that Ar- 
mour, Swift, Cudahy, Morris and Wil- 
son handle is almost all our available 
surplus; it is almost the whole amount 
that enters the channels of trade. 

The several million of farmers who 
butcher from two to ten hogs each for 
their own home requirements actually 
handle more pork than these five 
packers, and the small country butch- 
er who buys a hog or two or a wagon 
load at a time from the farmer for his 
village trade is an important factor; 
but do we not all know that he pays 
us the “regular market price” for our 
cattle and hogs, as fixed by these 
handlers of “one-third” of the meat, 
less ordinary freight and marketing 
charges? 

The only real competition we ever 
have at the markets is when the ship- 
per buyers for the small, independent 

packers are present in fair numbers; 
tas se men from Albert Lea, Austin, or 
Winona, Minnesota; Cedar Rapids, Du- 
buque, Mason City, Ottumwa, Water- 
loo, lowa; Topeka, Hutchinson, Leav- 
enworth, Wichita, Kansas; Nebraska 
City, and so on, and also from the larg- 
er industrial cities that have large, 
well-equipped shops that can handle 
carload shipments, Packers.and pack- 
er-owned market dailies are constant 
in their worship of the god of “supply 
and demand”; yet their pork is packed 
in the fall and early winter, there is 
no perceptible “shipping demand,” so 
the market dailies say there is an 
over-supply, consequently the packers 
pound prices down from $1 to $5 per 
ewt. during October, November and 
December. Next summer, when fewer 
hogs are coming to market, the shipper 
buyers take a large amount of the 
handy or butcher weigth stuff that will 
safely stand another shipping. Now 
our subsidized dailies tell us that de- 
mand is keen, and hogs are up, so the 
pork that went in the pickle at the 
lowest price of the year last fall comes 
out now as fancy hams, bacon, lard, 
etc.,. at the highest price of the year, 
being a difference of 10 to 20 per cent. 
I have studied these things carefuHy, 
and only market hogs from March to 
September, inclusive. 

The ways of handling beef are some- 
what different, but are as sure for the 
packers. They had better than one- 
fourth of a billion pounds of beef on 
April lst, and at no time before then, 
since some time in September, had 


_ prices for live cattle been nearly so 





| Pacific coast. 











high as they have since. We will not 
say that any pound of beef netted the 
packers three, four or five cents prof- 
it, but we do know that their coolers 
do not usually have a pound of beef 
in them when the range cattle rush 
begins in the fall. This marks the 
cheapest beef of the year. They kill 
and fill their coolers, and then keep 
on buying, killing, cooling and selling 
on a constantly rising market. Some 
time ago I had a verbal tilt with a 
publicity man of Swift & Company. 
He was very sure that their average 
profit was only one-eighth of a cent a 
pound—and I guess their books would 
show it to be so. I surmise that their 
accounts were so doctored that when 
the beef was hung in the coolers it did 
not show one cent of profit per critter, 
and then this one-eighth of a cent a 
pound was only the “unearned incre- 
ment” above interest, shrink, insur- 
ance, that the constantly-rising, pack- 
er-manipulated market had made 


them. 
E. W. FERGUSON, JR. 
Nebraska. 





Overseas Flights—The representative 
of one of the aircraft manufacturing 
companies says that it is perfectly feas- 
ible to build 10,000 airplanes here this fall 
and winter, and fly them to France next 
spring, 





Pure-Bred Horse Trade—Mr. Dinsmore, 
secretary of the Percheron Seciety of 
America, is authority for the statement 
that during the past nine months the 
Percheron breeders of the United States 
have sold more than 1,000 Percherons to 
Canadian buyers. Six hundred and eleven 
were sold the past season, and of these 
239 Were mares. No doubt there has 
been similar activity in trade in other 
pure-bred breeds. 





Whale Meat Packing Plant—A company 
at Moss Landing, California, has estab- 
lished a packing house for whale meat, 
and, will soon supply consumers on the 
The whales are caught 
with trollers and harpon guns. The whale 
is not a fish, but a mammal, 4nd the flesh 
sold in steaks and roasts, free from bone 
and gristle, at 8 to 10 cents per pound, 
resembles good beef in flawor, texture and 
appearance. It has become very popular 
wherever introduced and the Pacific coast 
fis taking advantage of an almost un#imit- 
ed supply of whales in that region.—The 


Butchers’ Gazette. 








STOPS 
ABSORB'NE AL la a 


from a Bone Spavin, =o Bone, 
Splint, Curb,Side Bone, or similar 
troubles and gets horse going sound. 
It acts mildly but qu wey and good re- 
sults are lasting. Does not blister 
or remove the hair and horse can 
be worked. Page 17 in pamphlet with 
each bottle tells how. $2.50 a bottle 
delivered. Horse Book 9 R free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment 
for mankind, reduces Painful Swellings, En- 
larged Glands, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veins; 
heals Sores. Allays Pain, Will tell you 
more if you write. $1.25 a bottle at dealers 
of delivered. Liberal trial bottle for 10c stamps. 
W.F. YOUNG, P. D.F., 89Tomple $t., Springfield, Mass, 


KEEP LIVESTOCK HEALTHY 


BY USING 


Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 








Fasy touse: efficient; economical; 
kills parasites; prevents disease. 

Write for free booklets on the Care 
of Livestock and Poultry. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT ©F 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, WICH. 


ALFALFA 


SOWN SUCCESSFULLY IN AUGUST 

How to grow Alfalfa, how to feed it, how to bar- 
veat and care for it, Full information for corn belt 
farmers who wish to grow this most profitable hay 
crop will be sent free on application. Also samples 
of our Western Upland, Dakota and Turkestan seed 
of extra quality at low prices. Address 
IOWA SEED CO., Dept. 30, Des Moines, lowa 


Lue us. - 
DEVELOP YOUR 
OUR PRICE ONLY 25¢ 


For developing a 6 « mae roll film, and ma monies 6 
prints, up to postal « »stal size 40c. Mailed back 
prepaid. Cash with co order. Don’t send stamps. 


MOEN'S ART STUDIO, PRESTON. MINN 
HELP WIN THE WARI 


Wanted—Walnut Timber for Government Gun 
stocks. For highest cash prices, wrtte MID-WEST 
WALNUT CO., Box 1013, Cedar Rapids, Lowa. 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, July 8, 1918.—It is not expected 
that farmers who can hold their wheat 
will be good early sellers so long as there 
is a prospect of congress enacting a law 
making a price of up to $2.50 a bushel. 
The present price fixed for No. 2 wheat 
in the Chicago market is $2.23, and it is 
estimated that the new wheat crop will 
approximate from. 950,000,000 to 1,000,000,- 
During the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30th, primark markets received 
only 176,258,000 bushels of wheat, com- 
paring with 606,376,000 bushels for the 
preceding crop year, and the new crop 
comes on a bare market, little wheat be- 
ing left to carry over to another crop 
year. Only 20 per cent of substitution for 
wheat flour is required now, instead of 
20 per cent heretofore, the substitutes 
being corn flour and barley flour. New 
wheat is arriving in the southwestern 
markets in gradually increasing volume, 
and early buying is going to be vigoorus, 
as there are enormous foreign wants. Corn 
receipts in primary markets for the half 
year ending June 30th amount to 180,- 
701,000 bushels, being the largest in twelve 
years. All speculation in grain is dis- 
couraged by the federal government, and 
trading in rye for future delivery in Min- 
neapolis has been limited so that no one 
person or interest can have more than 
100,000 ‘bushels open at a time. The grain 
shipments from the United States to for- 
eign countries are greatly increased be- 
cause of the war, the European crops 
having fallen off enormously in volume, 
and our exports of breadstuffs for the fis- 
cal year recently ended amounted in value 
to about $65,000,000 more than for the 
preceding year. The United States has 
terminated its fiscal year with a trade 
balance of approximately $3,000,000,000— 
exports having amounted to $6,000,000,000, 
comparing with $6,290,048,394 for the 
twelve months ending June 30, 1917. Our 
imports increased from $2,659,355,185 for 
the previous year to about $3,000,000,000 
for the past year. Increases in. exports of 
foodstuffs were comprised chiefly in the 
doubling of meat shipments to our Allies, 
amounting to more than $700,000,000 for 
the year. 

Timothy seed sells at $5 to $7.75 per 
100 pounds and flaxseed at $4.01 to $4.04 
per 100 pounds, no cash lots of clover 
changing hands, but cash sales of clover 
are reported in Toledo at $16 a bushel. 
New potatoes are selling at $2 to $2.75 
per 100 pounds, and old ones at $1.75 to 
$2. Extra eggs bring 37 to 38 cents per 
dozen, and butter sells at 39 to 43% cents 
a pound, ladies and renovated butter 
bringing 35 to 37% cents. 

Cattle were marketed week before last 
in extremely small numbers, owing to the 
unprecedentedly great fall in prices that 
took place a week earlier under enormous 
receipts. The advance in prices week be- 
fore last served to bring in a much larger 
supply last week, and prices broke again. 
These alternately large and small receipts 
cause sensational fluctuations in prices 
for the rank and file of the offerings, but 
the compafatively few lots of prime corn 
fed cattle furnish a marked exception, and 
they are selling all along at firmly main- 
tained prices. The bulk of the beef steers 
received last week brought $14.25 to 
$17.25, with the choicer class of heavy 
steers taken at $17.40 to $18, and a class 
of steers classed as good taken at $17 and 
over, but hardly any heavy steres went 
below $17.30. Medium grade steers of 
light weight that were short fed brought 
$15 and over, and sales took place all the 
way down to $8.25 to $11 for thin, little 
canning steers. Yearlings sold at an ex- 
tremely wide range of prices, killers pay- 
ing $13.50 to $18 for fair to fancy grades, 
and the top figure was higher than was 
ever paid before on the opem market in 
the history of the cattle trade. New high 
records were reported for fancy cattle in 
other markets, and $18.30 was paid in 
Omaha. The week was broken by the 
Fourth of July holiday, there being no 
trading on that day. Fat cows and heif- 
ers have been selling at $8.10 to $16, with 
a sale of thirty-four fancy heifers which 
averaged 970 pounds at $16. Declines in 
cows and heifers seldom affect the few 
fancy offerings. Canning cows and cut- 
ters have been bringing $6.75 to $8, and 
bulls sold at $7.50 to $13. Calves were in 
active demand at high prices, with light 
vealers bringing $16 to $17.25, and sales 
down to $8.50 to $14 for heavy ones. 
Stockers and feeders were in small coun- 
try demand at generally sharply reduced 
prices, sales being made at $8 to $13.50, 
but very few sales were made above $12. 
Calves weighing from 170 to 250 pounds 
are selling slowly, and are thrown out of 
the vealer class. Beef cattle weer largely 
50 to 75 cents lower, the best excepted. 

Hogs were marketed day after day last 
week in much greater numbers than a 
week earlier, but the holiday made a 
break in the movement to market. While 
the purchases made by eastern shippers 
were extremely small in numbers, the 
local packers and smaller city butchers 
took hold freely, and prices were stronger 
than might have been expected. As usual, 
hogs averaged heavier in weight than in 
recent years. The 4,579,505 hogs received 
in the Chicago stock yards during the 
first six months of 1918 averaged 234 
pounds. For the same period of 1917 the 
receipts amounted to 4,176,729 head, with 
an average weight of 209 pounds. Thus, 
there was a gain this year of 402,000 in 
numbers, with the average weight 25 
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pounds per head heavier than a, year ago. 
The enormous purchases of bacon and 
lard made frequently for shipment to 
England and Belgium, and the consequent 
big reductions in stocks of provisions in 
Chicago and other packing centers, have 
a marked strengthening influence in 
prices for hogs and cured hog products, 
both continuing to sell at far higher fig- 
ures than those of former years. Very 
few pigs are marketed, and the weighty 
lots sell high. Reports from parts of lowa 
say the litters of spring pigs were small 
in quite a mumber of instances where 
young sows were bred. As a rule, older 
sows are the most successful in breeding 
and saving their pigs. Recent sales of 
hogs were at $15.75 to $17.05, the best 
prices being paid for prime ‘butcher lots 
of light to fair weights. Pigs sold largely 
at $15 to $16.25. 

Range and southern spring lambs have 
been marketed freely for a week past, and 
fat lots have had a good demand, with 
sharp advances iin prices for the best 
flocks. There was also a good demand 
for desirable feeding lambs at $15 to 
$16.50, while black face breeding ewes 
were in greater demand than supply. 
Spring lambs sold at $13 to $18.50, with 
sales a short time previously at $19 to 
$19.25. Yearlings sold at $10 to $16.50 
wethers at $9 to $14, and ewes at $4.50 
to $13. 

Horses were in unusually small supply 
last week, but there were enough to sat- 
isfy tne demand, and prices were no high- 
er. Little change for the better is looked 
for before September, and the only prom- 
ising factor expected is the resumption of 
buying of horses for the United States 
army. Recent purchases of horses for the 
British army were at $160 to $225, and 
the city buyers have taken commercial 
horses at $140 to a 


Kansas Has Record W Wheat Crop 


Unless there is a long spell of unfavor- 
able weather or an epidemic visits the 
fields, Kansas this year will pass its 
record yield of wheat, declared a Kansas 
farmer in Washington recently. It is 
estimated by experts of the Department 
of Agriculture and by state officials, he 
said, that the crop this year will reach 
100,000,000 bushels, which would be equal 
to the production of the record year, but 
according to his judgment the crop will 
surpass that figure. Indeed, if there were 
available a suffiicent number of hands to 
cultivate and harvest, it is impossible to 
tell what the production might be. It is 
estimated that 80,000 hands will be need- 
ed for nearly a month, and farmers and 
state officials are coéperating to supply 
this help. The stores, shops and offices 
in towns and cities have been called upon 
to furnish all available hands for the 
harvest season, and the chambers of com- 
merce and mayors of the towns are giving 
their hearty coiperation to the movement. 
It is expected that Kansas City, Mo., will 
send more than 10,000 men into the fields, 
and other cities and towns are making 
every effort to supply all the help pos- 
sible. It will require the unselfish, active 
coijperation of the men of the cities if 
we are to make good the prospective 
wheat crop which is so vitally needed by 
our people and our allies in Europe. Every 
farm in this country has suffered from a 
loss of hands, due to the war, and if the 
places of our young men are to be filled, 
it will have to be done by older men of 
the cities. It was declared that a law 
that will provide for the conscription of 
labor is the only way we can hope to meet 
the extraordinary demand for increased 
food crops. 








Seven-Hour Day—In view of the press- 
ing need for help in all departments in 
Washington, congress put in one of the 
appropriation bills a provision requiring 
government clerks to work from seven to 
eight hours. The president vetoed the bill 
because of this provision, saying that he 
had urged all employers to make a spe- 
cial effort to see to it that the conditions 
of labor were in no respect altered un- 
favorably to the laborers, and that he 
thought the government should not change 
the conditions for its own employes un- 
favorably to them. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


Clydesdale stallion, 4 years; Bel- 

For Sale gianv stallion, l-year-old; two Per- 

cheron stallions, 1-year-old, by Jalap; Short-horn 

bull, 2-year-old, weight 2000. by Fair Acre Sultan, 

dam Queen of Beauty 17th; Shropshire; Hampshire; 

Oxford and Southdown rams; cholera immune spring 

pigs of the Poland-China, Duroc Jersey, Chester 
White -_ Berkshire breeds. 

WA STATE COLLEGE 

Farm apensuerent. Ames, Iowa 








RANK L. STREAM, Creston, Ia. Imported 
and home bred Percheron, Belgian and Shirs 
stallions and mares. All ages at reasonable pricee. 


RED POLL. 


RED POLLED BULLS 


The best we ever bred. A fine lot, all of service- 
able ages. One 16 months calf worth $500. Grand- 
sons of the champion Logan. 


MYRON SCHENCK, 
HEREFORDS. 








Algona, lowe 

















THE BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Route 7 





PERCHERON -BELGIAN -SHIRE 
Stallions 
and Mares 


FRED CHANDLER 


Chariton, lowa 




















W. L. DeCLOW, Prop., 


COME TO ME FOR BIG JACKS I am offering the best lot of big, Mammoth 
American and imported Catalan Spanish 
jacks to be found anywhere. Don’t get caught without work stock. That is exactly 
what most men are neglecting at this time, growing work stock. Come now and get a 
jack. Don’t walt. I will give youa bargain. Atarecent farm sale poh F eo — 
were sold as follows, in the order named, for the following prices; $820, 
9630. $565, $510, $500 and $550. At another farm sale eight months old mules eet one 
With Germany re-establishing a monarchy in Russta, she may have the Russians fighting 
side by side with ber {n two years, but whether go or not, we have a tremendous task be- 
fore us in the production of food stuff, and it is important that we grow more mules and 
horses,for service on the farms, and we must begin at once. 


Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 





DUROC JERSEYS 





DUROC 


BOARS 


A limited number of large, growthy fall boars to offer. A few are very choice. The get of Karly 
Dawn and High Model Top. Three are out of the 600 Ib. daughter of King of Col. 2. 


ALSO LARGE CROP OF SPRING BOARS COMING ON 


by The Pathfinder and Early Dawn. Both boars are prize winners. 


herd. We think it worth looking after. 


I. F. CLARK, 


Come and see our 


TERRIL, IOWA 

















POLAND-CHINAS, 


Old Original Big-Boned 


SPOTTED POLANDS 


The kind our forefathers raised. ~ tl pigs for sale 
N CE. 





OW. Write AT O 


EVERMAN STOCK AND POULTRY FARM 


Route 5, Gallatin, Mo. 





SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS 


From the biggest type boars and sows of the breed. We have 200 pigs to pick you a boar or a trio fron— 


March farrowing—to be shipped the first of June. 
ciation. 
Write for prices. 


Recorded in the only records recognized by Fair Asso- 


FRY & SHAVER, Kalona, lowa 





AUCTIONEERS 


POLAND. on INAS. 





Learn Auctioneering 


at World’s Original and Greatest Schoo! and become 

independent with no ca pital invested. Every branch 

of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 

for free catalog. 

Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 


74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


Auctioneers Make Big Money 


How would you like to be one of them? Write today 
for free 1918 annual, Four weeks term opens 
August 5. (Our new wagon horse is coming fine.) 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL. Largest in world. 

. B. CarpEnTerR, President, 816 Walnut Btreet, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


J, L. Mcllrath, Grinnell, la. 


The conductor of register ed stock sales aspecialty. 
Fifteen years exp erience in business. We maintain 
pure bred horses, cattle and swine on our farm. We 
think we know our business. Write for dates. 


W. M. PUTMA 


B, 2 RIDGLE of Polands. Write me 
W.G. KRASCHEL s2z772c 
JR. THOMPSON Essie. 
H. S., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS CXEARFrExD, 
H. S. ALLEN h*ectinss 
asouri and Nebraska. 


CHARITON, tOWA Write me for dates. 
Live Stock 
af's AUCTIONEER 
Wataga, Ill. 
BERKSHAIRES. 


BERKSHIRES Young boars and gilts 


of prize winning stock 
—of the Mas terplece family. Pigs sired 
by Superbus, sire of the world’s grand 
champion boar eat Panama Exposition. 
1915. They will please you. reasonable, 
C.D. NICHOLS LIVE STOCK CO., CRESCO, IOWA 











Tecumseh, Nebraska 
AUCTIONEER 


PepiereED Live STock 


PICKEREL, NEBR 
Auctioneer. Years 














Pedigreed Live 








I am making successful sales 
in Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, 














Faulkner’s 
Famous 


Spotted 
Poland- 
Chinas 


The World’s Greatest Pork Hog 
900 March pigs for June shipment, when weaned. 
Buy from the oldest and largest herd of Spotted 
Polands on earth. Record ed in recognized record. 
Have your order booked no w. 
H. L. Faulkner, Box W, Jamesport, Mo. 


Big Type Polands 


PIGS OF BOTH SEXES 
AN PAsRS OR TRIOS 


Sired by the big, heavy boned Orphan’s Big Joe, Big 
Master by Grand Master, and some by Long Big 
Bone. A large number of good ones to select from, 
and at moderate prices. Farm one mile from Linn- 
ville and four miles from Searsboro. Call or write. 


A. & J. C. JOHNSON, Linnville, lowa 


A Real Herd Header for Sale 


Jumbo’s Best, by Korver’s Big Jumbo 249067, by 
Iowa Chief 216063, by Mouw’s Chief 179665, stands 3 
inches high, has plenty of bone. Weighed 650 Ibs. in 
fair fiesb when 18 mos. old. If interested in purchase 
ing a herd header or some fine fall boars write 


Wartenhorst & Sons, R.5, Sioux Falls, &. B. 
HOLSTEINS. 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 


Two Holstein Bull Calves 


One of these is 7 months old and is a real show calf. 
Nicely marked, great length of body and from extra 
good nap 

A good Duroc fall boars and open gilts. For 
further: inform ation write 

AMB & CURRENT 
Tecumseh, Johnson County, 

















Nebraska 


Beaver Valley Farm 


Dutchiand Colantha Hengerveld Lad 
99772 at the head of Beaver Valley Herd. His dam 
4 daughter of Pieterje Hengerveld’s Count DeKol 

7.94 1b. His sire, Colantha Johanna Lad, sire of 101 
= R. O. daughters, sire of more daughters that have 
made 30 Ibs. of butter or given 600 lbs. of milk in 38 
days than any other bull of the breed. Our herd 
consists of high producing dams of splendid A. R. O. 
or We have a few choice young bulls for sale, 

1 grown, straight, sound in health. For prices 
ae BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 








ate vsaw Farm Berkshires. Nothing 
for sale now—sold out. Nice youngsters arriving 
now out of prize winning sires and dams. Some good 
ones later on. J. H. Nickel & Sons, Arenzville, 11). 





HEREFORD BULLS 


Stred by Merry Dale, a grandson of Dale, and some 
by Vivian's Lad, a Disturber-Masquerader bred bull. 
Farm adjoins town on the southeast. Call or write. 


ELLIS BAILY, Marshalitown, lowa 





No lambs or cheap stuff, and only a few ewes. 


J.D. A. GREEN, Mgr, R14, Oakland, Ill. 

















burp FOLSTEIN BULL 
Will Make You Money 
Let us show you—booklets ae 


THE HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN ASS’N 
AMERICA, Box 239, BRATTLEBORO, vr 


IGH GRADE HOLSTEIN CALVES. 

I can sell you the — ~— and bull calves 

from the best dairy farm his county, 917.00 
EMIL ANDERSON, Calf "Beyer, “Gilberts, Ti. 
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Fresh From the Country | 


IOWA. 
Keokuk County, (se) Iowa, June 30th.— 





Our last rain waS the 29th, about two 
inches, which was fine for the corn and 
oats. Corn is the best and biggest for 


many years in this county; it is about too 
large to plow over again; half of it is 


laid by. Oats and wheat are fine. Lots 
of pasture. More spring and fall pigs 
than commonly. Not many cattle and 


horses. A lot of sheep this year; their wool 
averaged 12 to 14 pounds. Potatoes are 
fine; early potatoes are now as large as 
a teacup, and the late ones are growing 
nicely. Gardens are fine.—Reginald Her- 
manstarfer. 

Sac County, (w®) Iowa, June 28th.— 
After twenty-three days of continuous hot 
June weather, we got the third fine rain, 
which was much needed for the potato 
crop and pastures. Barring hail, the oats 
crop is assured. Corn could not do better. 
All we want now is good harvest weather, 
and Sae county will furnish hér quota of 
foodstuffs to knock out the kaiser. Today 
fis the fourth anniversary of the firing of 
the first shot in the great war which has 


shocked the world. All stock healthy. 
Some corn will tassel by the Fourth of 
July.—D. Rininger. 


Mills County, (sw) Iowa, July 1st.—We 
have had a few showers, but they didn't 
do much good. We need a good soaking 
rain very badly. Vastures are about dried 
up, and farmers don't know what to do 
with their stock. Corn about all laid by, 
and looks good. What winter wheat there 


is looks like about half to three-fourths 
of a crop. Oats look well, but the dry 
weather matured them too soon. Some 
early oats being cut. No winter wheat 
cut yet. Spring wheat looks like a good 
crop.—W. J. Adams. 

Greene County, (c) Towa, July 1st.—It 


is estimated that there are 7,000 acres of 


wheat ripening in this county, and the 
prospects are good for a splendid crop. 
There is going to be a Jet-up in the flour 
shortage about September Ist, according 
to the food experts. Weather and crop 
conditions could senrcely be better if made 
to order. Warm weather and frequent 
showers are favorable. Some farms are 


$9 to $12 per acre for the 
1919 season, and mostly the small farms 
preferred, on aecount of the help 
Some are making hay.—E. B. 
County, (c) Iowa, July 3d. 
heavy rain the evening of June 
Everything looks good, Corn is 
The making of clover hay 
has begun; yield not very heavy, A good 
deal of oats lodged since the last rain, 
and there are lots of dried or shriveled oats 
on the stems, caused from a few hot days, 
Barley and spring wheat look and 
rye is beginning to turn, and may be cut 
in another week. Potatoes looking fine; 
a few new ones already. Orchards and 
pastures also looking good. mm fact, every- 
thing seems at its best. Pigs healthy; no 
disease. Old sows are selling. Some cat- 
tle being shipped off of grass already. 
More boys are enlisting, and help is get- 
ting scarcer, and the next few weeks will 


being rented fo 


are 
question. 
Grundy 
Quite a 
29th. 
being laid by. 


good, 


make it unpleasant if strangers do not 
come to our relief.—Gustav Treimer. 

‘Hardin County, (c) Iowa, July 1st.— 
It seems strange that any part “of this 
state should be ‘in need of rain. I have 
lived here continuously since 1870, and 


never saw the Iowa river so high before. 
The rains have interfered with farm op- 
erations. Much corn is being cultivated 
the first time. Some low places drowned 


out the second time, tho tiled. Small 
grain is looking very good, but is rather 
thin. farly sown barley turning. Hay 


crop very good, and ready for the mower. 
—C. M. Kelsey. 

Van Buren County, (se) Iowa, June 29. 
—Harvest is here. The majority of the 
clover is put up. Oats are ripening, and 


Wheat is being cut. We had a large 
Tain Sunday and Monday nights, that 
kept people out of the corn fields until 
Friday. Corn is being laid by, receiving 
only three and four plowings, where it 
would have had five or six if we had not 
had so much rain. Quite a number of 
farmers are raising sorghum cane this 
vear. One field of 90-day corn has tas- 


seled and silked.—C, C. S. 

Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, July 5th.— 
Corn plowing is progressing finely; part 
of the corn laid by. Most of it passed 
the “knee-high” stage by the Fourth. 
Marly oats turning rapidly. Wheat crop, 
both spring and fall, in fine condition. 
Considerable buckwheat and millet plant- 
ed. The tame hay crop seems to be light. 

Lacey Darnell. 

MINNESOTA. 

Prown County, (se) Minn., July 5th.— 

Farmers are making their tame hay, but 


it is a light crop this year. Corn is knee- 
high. Small grain looks good Ivery- 
thing is two weeks ahead now of what 


it was last year at this time. Had quite 

a” wind storm here the third of July; blew 

down quite a few trees, but no other 

damage was done.—l. N. Cox. 
NEBRASKA. 

Jefferson County, (se )Neb. July 1st.— 
In my last report, IT said we had 7 inches 
of rain in one week. Since then we had 
4 very hot spell, and it looked for a while 
like it would kill everything; but things 
have turned for the better, and we have 


WALLACES’ 


FARMER 1047 

















had some more rain and cool weather. 
Farmers are very busy cutting wheat and 
oats. Wheat will make from 7 to 15 
bushels per acre, and oats about 25 bush- 
els. Corn is looking very fine. Pastures 
are a little short. Second crop of alfalfa 
is light.—John P. Thiessen. 
WISCONSIN. 

Marinette County, (ne )Wis., July 1st. 
—Heavy rains the past two days have 
been of great benefit. Pastures about 
normal. Live steck looks well. Shipment 
of 12,000 sheep from Idaho plaeed on lands 
a short distance north of here last week. 


This is the largest western flock to date 
located on former timber lands of the 


Great Lakes region. Many smaller bands 
are being shipped in, A large part of 
these sheep will be turned off grass to 
the stock yards in the fall. The wheat 
acreage has been tripled for 1918, and 
the sugar beet acreage doubled. Rye, 
barley and oats acreage about the same as 
last year. Potato acreage not changed 
much.—Howard I. Wood. 





THE WEATHER TO DATE. 

For the week July 6th, 
weather data is as follows: 

Rainfall Temp. 

(inches) (deg.) 


ending the 


A Ne aT EREar era a a a para oF 1.06 72 
RONEN, ok oso nyt Fe A eocoe 46 72 
OR CPP er re to 77 
DOTBOME: oy ieee hececde eas aa, ee 75 
ES gl a 37 75 
POE oa icp 58 ae awe kek 61 71 
RIE sche eR S RAO eh es ai .70 y & i 
Corn belt average for 1918 72 73 
Corn belt normal... 1.00 75 
Corn belt average for 

Wiarch,. LOLS 6500-20 eed! “Aaae 7 
Corn belt normal for March 2.60 39 
Corn belt average for April, 

LOY es: recuse a sigie wae Wesech ce: 5.60 46 
Corn belt normal for April 3.10 52 
Corn belt average for May, 

RN, “a igiievins Sic tem he ak whe se: ae 66 
Corn belt normal for May 4,20 62 
Corn belt average for June, 

DOES: osc viccccadewesesa6seee 2.90 73 
Corn belt normal for June 4.50 72 


A TIME-SAVER. 

An O'Brien county, lowa, correspondent 
writes: 

“T have long intended and a 
lected to write and tell you how much I 
appreciate Wallaces’ Farmer. [It is the 
only farm paper I now read, as these are 


long 


neg- 


busy times, and IT must get the most out 
of the time [I can find for reading. Also, 
it is the only paper I have seen, that is 
constantly and consistently working for 
the interests of the farmer, I have been 
struck with one thing about it, and that 
js the timeliness of its information. Many 


times I have been on the point of writing 
to ask for information on some. special 
subject, only to find that particular sub- 
ject treated in the next copy.” 





Thomas Shaw Dead—Professor Thomas 
Shaw died at his home at St. Paul, the 
latter part of June. As college professor, 
agricultural journalist, and general au- 
thority on agricultural matters, Professor 
Shaw has held a high place in western 
agriculture for almost a generation. 





Professor Plumb Resigns—C. S. Plumb, 
professor of animal husbandry at the Ohio 
State University, and previously of Pur- 
due, in Indiana, has resigned his position, 
His future plans have not been made pub- 
lic. Professor Plumb has long held a 
high place in the esteem of ‘the stockmen 
of the country. 





Cochel’s Successor—Doctor C. W. Mc- 
Campbell, for eight years a member of 
the department of animal husbandry of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, is 
the new head of the department, succeed- 
ing Professor W. A. Cochel, resigned. Doc- 
tor McCampbell is & Kansas man, and 
has had much practical experience in live 


stock work under Kansas conditions. He 
holds the degrees of bachelor of science, 
bachelor of science in agriculture and 
doctor of veterinary medicine, from the 
Agricultural College, and is one of the 


best agricultural scholars graduated from 
the institution in recent years. Since 1910 
Doctor McCampbell has been in the de- 


partment of animal husbandry, where his 
work has attracted much attention. He is 


a well-known judge of live stock, and 
has coached many successful student 
teams. Since 1911 he has also been sec- 
retary of the state live stock registry 


board. 


Whale Meat—The Food Administration 
says: ‘‘Whale meat has become so popu- 
lar wherever it has appeared on the table 
that the need of a trade, or rather a mar- 
ket name is becoming apparent. No one 
enters a place and orders cow meat, calf 
meat or pig meat, and no reason 
why the whale should not be properly 
“baptized,’’ now that he has made his for- 
mal and very welcome appearance in the 
family dining-room. The Food Adminis- 
tration tentatively suggests that the prod- 
uct of the leviathan be called ‘sea 
beef,’ but is willing to accept proper 
amendment. The last shipment of whale 
meat from the Pacific coast was actually 


there is 





AU 
coming to farmers from the rich wheat fields of Western 
Canada. Where you can buy good farm land at $15. to 


$30. per acre and raise from 20 to 45 bushels of $2. ¢\ : 
wheat to the acre it’s easy to make money. Canada offers ; 
in her provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta NY 


{60 Acre Homesteads Free to Settlers 


and other land at very low prices. Thousands of farmers from the 

U.S. or their sons are yearly taking advantage of this great oppor- 

tunity. Wonderful yields also of Oats, Barley and Flax. 
Mixed Farming is fully as profitable an industry as grain 

raising. Good schools, markets convenient, climate excellent. 

Write for literature and particulars as to reduced railway 

rates to Supt. Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or to 


FRANK H. HEWITT, 202 W. 5th St., Des Moines, lowe 

W. V. BENNETT, Room 200, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 

R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson St., 8t. Paul, Minn. 
Canadian Government Agent. 


¢ 








‘eaten up’ in the market in a few days, FARMS FOR SALE 
and there were vain calls for more, but 
whales are not netted simply on order, Central Alberta’s prosperity is not dependent 


on ite wheat crops, notwithstanding its success with 
wheat, its the ability to produce cheaply beef, but- 
ter, cheese, pork, mutton, etc., that makes for pros- 
perity. We wish to get in touch with party who fs 
capable of purchasing and conducting a superior 
proposition, located near Edmonton; consists of over 
1,000 acres of choice land, 700 acres in crop this year; 
has best appointed and most complete set of bulld- 
ings, equipped with electric light and water system; 
may be bought as a golug concern with complete 
outfit of farm tmplements and machinery, pure bred 
stock, etc. Write for further particulars to 


M. RUNNALLS & CO.,LTD., Edmonton, Alberta 


We also have a very extensive listing of smaller 
high class farms and raw land at reasonable prices. 


278 Money-Making Acres $4400 
13 Cows, Pair Good Horses and 


3 hetfers, 2 bulls, 4 calves, hogs, wagons, harness, 
machinery, tools, etc, Mile to saw mill, mile and 
half to railroad town. Estimated 75,000 feet timber, 
200 cords pulp wood, 4,000 cords wood. Productive 


nor are they caught with a bent pin. But 
now that the demand for a new and 
healthful food has sprung up with a relish 
that means permanency, the Food Ad- 
ministration jis pressing for a fuller and 
more regular supply of this most recent 
and successful meat substitute. When it 
does reach the market, it naturally is in 
bulk, and the next big shipment from the 
coast will be about the middle of July. It 
will go to Boston, where the first ship- 
ment was so quickly disposed of as to 
lead to the conclusion that beans and the 
sacred codfish have a new and formidable 
rival.” 








Index to Last Week’s Issue 











Amber cane as a silage ec r 

Automobile euumection book, ask ae loamy tillage for corn, potatoes, all crops, cutting 
dantar fc cate , oS : 50 tons hay; wire fenced 40-cow pasture. 100 apple 

: CaAleP TOP AM weseeeseceeevceces 1008 trees, Good stock barn, new horse barn, convenient 

Barley and ORCE- TOF WOR 4056s vue ocean 1016 9-room house. $4400 gets$all, small cash payment. 

Boys’ Corner; the corn of the world.1006 Details page 9 Strout’s catalog of this unsurpassed 

Brood sow for show, fitting .......... 1016 bargain and others, many with stock, tools, crops in- 

Building for convenience ............. 999 | cluded; free copy. E. A. Srrour Farm AGENCY, 

Bull association, Kansas ............ 1018 | Dept. 2687, 150 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

Butter profits and losses ........ 1004 

Cattle feeders, caution to ......... 1000 

Cherry trees, non-bearing ............ 1005 

CTBDBy  COWDIOUNIEY adc occ :éscaeineciecinee 1000 

Corn, gluten and tankage for hogs. .1006 i 

Corn prices, Civil war ............... 1000 Which Lown IN NORTH CENTRAL IOWA, 

Dairy problems ... 1017 of 80, 240 and 400 acres. These WELL BK SOLD 

Ewes, rations for breeding... 1019 very soon, If not at their fair value, then at such 

“pital ea Ss F CO lower prices as may be necessary. Please do not 

War m-hand question, the ............ 1021 reply unless you mean business and are prepared to 

Farm MATIGS, -CABCOIT: amie 6 cons oc-cvaon wale 1005 make a reasonable payment. Full description will 

Farmer, the merchant marine and be given to responsible parties who furnish refer- 


MN ig ace aa pa tatty Cacsd al caw eee oe ee 1001 ences, Address 





Farm and city population in lowa...1002 

Grasshoppers, poisoning ............ 1005 P, 0. Box 116, Des Moines, lowa 

CHROOT, OT. WORM occas ccwnewsenece 1005 

Hearts and Homes 
UO) 2S aa Cr 1014 196-Acre Improved Farm For Sale 
Pectin test will save sugar 1014 85 acres under cultivation; 13 acres good bottom 
Sleepy-time story; Reddy land, not subject to floods; 20 acres of timber with 





commercial sugar camp; balance good blue grass 
pasture with never failing water supply. Improve- 
ments consisting of nine-room house with basement, 


obeys 
Threshers, cooking for 





Wife, a good _ cave and cistern, three wells, two barns, chicken 
ELGPGLORGS, PONCE hor 5.00 close ocanee ewes 1005 | houses and sheds are in good condition, Farm located 
Hog profits and losses .............. 1002 24 miles from town and new echool. Price for im- 
Hog receipts and prices ............. 1002 mediate sale, $100 per acre, including growing cropa. 


Herbert L. Whitmore, R. No. 1, Bonaparte, lowa. 


Southeastern Kansas 


ST NOM EMMI NODS 3 5c. -o'sns.9ein's 0 alas ores 
Live stock movement in 
Machinery control, farm 
Magneto for lighting 








Minnesota dairy council .............. 1018 is the place to buy for & home or investment. 

Motorcycle trouble ................+.- 1010 Short mild winters. Good crops, tame grass, dairy 

Oat Tor WOGW «6 oes sccue oc coos 1016 | @nd cattle belt. Splendid towns and local markets. 

Oats for hogs, grinding .............. 1016 Great oil and gas flelds. Good farms for sale on pay- 

Oa ts shri ge a ery ee OS ee ee OY 1002 ments from $800 to 82500. Termson balance. Just 
rrltidabigel el cechint Si ARE a A Ee a a Sa 02 | ike renting. Send for full information. 


CUE POR UNIT ss i criike doen ee gevenees 1016 The Allen County Investment Co., lola, Kansas. 


























PPE,  OTQIIE oo ecw nica neeeobswseever 1000 
Pasture, supplement the ............. 1017 Mi t G L d 
gg SA |: ea ea 1007 nneso a orn an 
ee A OEM, 655. siecgiesavey. toe eebesr 1007 120 acres of Kandiyohi county land, unimproved, 
Plow, side draft of gang ..%......... 1009 located 34 miles from Willmar, half a mile from 
Poultry Department schoolhouse; A No.1 land in every respect. Price 
Chickens, lessons from dead ....... 1020 | #66 per acre; $500 cavh, $1,300 Mar. 1, 1919, balance in8 
Chicks, green food for late ........ 1020 years at 6%. For further particulars, call on or write 
WRG, GTOTAGS OF ois vec sc.conecceiesss 1020 | ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesota 
Hens, breaking up the ............. 1002 ESR ee Re Se IER To 
Muscle and frame builders .,. 1020 | HARDWOOD CUTOVER LAND pot dhe re 
nr ti tj ‘ r . 
thee pend —_ cc 1007 ther sandy or gravelly. Close to town. Good roads. 
Roads, observe 1€ vette eee eee eee DD 11 | Good schools. In the heart of the dairy country. 
Sabbath school lesson; reading God's You deal direct with the owners. No agents and no 
MN 55d Sie un 0%: 9 20-0 oe oe w'etdnmie ares 1015 commissions. Easy terms. Write for map and book- 
Shed, combination granary and ma- let 10. WORTH WESTERN LUMBER C8., Land Dept., Stanley, Wis. 
RUNNER he 6 6 ainielé4 oid dinerg Caves 1010 
Silage, left-over 1004 
gleaming ia Gheap Good Land 
Steer feeding question 1016 
Steer profits and losses ............. 1002 a soante Sree Meme: = 
: . sed 4 Tne: 9 or acres, 85 cultivated. ilelds Station and ban 
ae por Be = alc i ing town 7 miles. 624 acre, easy terms. Percival, 
pea f “5 tea 801 Met. Life Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Threshers, rules for 1006 
Tractor, life of a 1009 JOR RENT—Three three hundred acre farms in 
fraining, universal + tone we Olmsted Co., Minn. Possession given Oct. 1, 
ypgt t) Ae dO Co, a a ae ae a 1008 1918. Good pulldings, soil and schools. Stocked with 
Veterinary Denvartment high grade Holstein cattle and Poland-China swine. 
FIORE, CORIO TOP occ bob dcebeibeic 1022 State amount of help you have of your own, farm 
Pigs, canker in ......... 1022 machinery and number of horses, in first letter. 
Pigs, partial paralysis in in29 | RALPH WHITNEY, Manager, 826 Sth Ave. 8. K., 
Manticamia. haviorehaais aie Rochester, Minn, 
Septicemia, hemorrhagic .1022 
Vaccination questions .......... .1022 . 
War profits, exorbitant 1004 For Sale—By Owner a oS 
War, DFOSTESS OF E1EO- os-c ciciciciocesaeos 1000 Mississippi! River bottom land, rich black soll ready 
WURCOGE THM COM: BU os 6 ha staicwwda ce 1011 for plow, nostumps or stones. State Drainage Ditch 
Wheat, measuring the ............. 1004 adjoining just completed. Write for particulars. 
Woaeat, the price of 1000 J. B. LAMSON, Hinsdale, lilinois. 
Sathaaed 1005 = 





Wheat, smut in 


$70 to $150 Per Acre 


lowa for best Iowa farms. Large list sent on request. 
For Rent and Sale and Exchange Farms, SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, lowe 
Easy terms. tobert Hunter, Sioux City, Iowa. ee 











he ~ STATE Immig” (tion Department 

of Minnesota will sen:’ .roe, to anyone, maps 
and literature telling abou’ the state. FRED D. 
SHERMAN, Room 103, State Capitol, 8t. Paul, Minn. 


FIN 


Missouri, 


YOUTHERN Minnesota farms, $100 to $145 
b per acre; Burleigh Co., N. Dak., #25 to845 


peracre. A. H. SCHROEDER, Mankato, Minn. 











| hee VED 40 ACRES, big house, orchard, 
$1250, terms; Improved 60 acres, $1100, easy terms. 
MoGRATH, Mountain View, Mo. 


«< F’arim—680 acres 
ale—best part 8. W. 
Mt. Vernon, Mo, 


)) Grain and Sto 
4 and equipment fo 
A. L. SIMS, Owncr 
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SHORT-HORNS. 


DUBROC JERSEYS. 





ALL SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


HERD HEADED BY THE MASSIVE ROAN GOODS 


Red and roan bulls to offer, from 12 to 14 months. One by Imp. Proud 
4 Marsha! and another out of a daughter of Imp. Moss Rose that are as good as the best. We 
can scarcely recommend them too bighly. 


PUBLIC SALE IN NOVEMBER 
ALSO BREEDER OF DUROC JERSEYS 


L. A. MATERN, WESLEY, IOWA 


“mreucemead-Sfarnr | Short-horn Business 
—SHORT-HORNS 


Headed by ‘Fair Dale” and ‘‘Imp. Newton Pilot.” 
Now offering choice Scotch bulls and heifers. 
J. A. BENSON, Prop. 
South Fifth Avenue, Sheldon, lowa 


Countryside Short-horns 


Herd headed by et Goods 848204, 
greatest living grandson of Choice Goods. Twenty 
bulls for sale, from 12 to 24 months. Leading Scotch 
tribes represented. Also American families 

We also maintain a stud of 

very high class Percherons 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop, _—iEs Estherville, lowa 











The 1918 receipts at this office will run approxi- 
mately four times as much as in 1914, 25% above those 
of last year. Transfers in March were 50% greater 
than in March, 1917. 200,000 will be offered as Short- 
horn prizes during 1918. 

The Short-horn is the Breed 
for You 


AMERICAN SHORT-HORN BREEDERS’ ASSN., 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, lilinois 


Short-Horns 


Young a for sale from 12 to 18 months. All are 
the get of 


VALENTINE 2d 379479 


and out of cows of such families as the Nerissa, 
Kirklevington, etc. Good strong bulls at farmers’ 
prices, Address 


MONDAMIN FARM SHORTHORNS | ©. Johnson, Armstrong, ta. 
don Sut Short-Horn 


Goldon Sultan 
Bulls 


Young bulls approaching a year old of both Scotch 
A number of good yearling Short-horn bulls, roans 


and Scotch topped breeding. Herd numbers more 
than 100 head. Visitors always welcome. 

and reds, of Scotch families, for sale at moderate 
prices. Call or write, 
Sioux City, lowa 


HELD BROS. 
GEO. E. WARD, 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Among the eight offered are a 20 months roan 
Countess of Aberdeen by a grandson of Imp. British 
Glory; 214 months white Autumn Glade by Sultan 
Standard; a 13 months red grandson of Imp. Sally 6th 
aid by Perfection Marshal; 2 ten months Victofias 
by Roan Knight 2d. The above are very choice. If 
interested write or Call on 
Mm. V. MILLER, 


Short-horn Gows For Sale 


sire and dam both. One from extra heavy milking Bred to Dale Clarion, the sire of prize win- 
strain. These bulle are in fine condition for breed- ners, or with Dale Clarion calves at foot. All 
ing animals. Write or visit. Scotch. Also a good lot of senior bull calves, all by 


Dale Clarion and from high class Scotch dame. 
WEBER & LAMB, Tecumseh, Johnson Co., Neb. 


If interested, come and see the herd and get prices 
tiass Scotch Short- horns 


and you will be more interested. Farm near Avoca. 
Herd contains many ¢1,000 cows and is headed by 


W. E. PRICHARD, Walnut, lowa 
am " : SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE 
the $5,000 bull, Villager Golden, and the great 
Anoka bul), Admiral Stamp. 


Several promising herd headers. Also cows and 

heifers of attractive Scotch breeding and individual 

Sixteen young bulls offered—among them Imp. merit, bred to Village Ordens 424559, by 

Meir’s Apparent. Bulls to please particular | Imp. Villager, and out of a daughter of Imp. 

buyers. Write or visit us. Belle of Ordens. Some with calves at foot. Farm 
DUBES & OHLSON adjoins town. 


AURELIA, CHEROKEE ©O., LOWA G. F. GRUSS, 














HINTON, 


Short-horn Herd Bull 


of Rare Good Breeding 
and Merit for Sale 


Also young Scotch bulls of Miss Ramsden, Violet 
Bud, Acanthbus and Lavender families. Good ones — 
at reasonable prices. 

Come and see them or write, 


PHILIP FUNKE, 


3 Short-horn Bulls 


One Year Old, for Sale 


All reds. One pure Scotch and close up to imported 








Greenfield, lowa 





Lawler, lowa 











Greenfield, Iowa 








SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Six young bulls for sale, roans and reds. Three of 
them Scotch, sired by Dorothy Goods by Straight 
Goods; others Scotch topped, at moderate prices. 


A. & J. C. JOHNSON, Linnville, lowa 


Avondale Bred Short-horn 


herd bull for sale—a roan 4-year-old of good scale 
and bone, and good breeder. Also alot of good young 
bulls, Scotch and Scotch topped, at moderate prices, 


W. E. McLELAND & SONS, Marshalltow:, lowa 

Y Four young bulls, $150 each; 
Short horn Bulls one herd bull, €250; all reds; 
five Duroc fall boars of big type breeding. R. M. 
YOUNG, Cook, Johnson Co., Nebraska. 





BINFORDS’ SHORT-HORNS Est. 1869 


Young stock of either sex for sale, sired by the 
Choice Goods bred bull, Scottish Chief, and Golden 
Eagie, a Marr Missle. 


Jesse Binford & Sons, R. |, Marshalitown, lowa 


Milking Short-horns 


The most profitable for the corn belt farmer. 
Young bulls and femal es of definite milk inberit- 
ance. Everything tub erculin tested. 

COOK FARMS, independence, Iowa 
myEywo red yearling bulls for salc. One a 
Nor. yearling of the Duchess of Gloster family, 
the other a Dec. yearling of the Claret family. These 
bulls are of the true beef type, and any one looking 
for good bulls with good b reeding back of them won't 
go wrong on this pair. LENO H. ROLLINS (suc- 
cessor to Jordan & Dunn), Central City, lowa. 


Short-horns For Sale 

Having recently bought the old established Heath 
herd, headed by Village Knight, I am offering for 
sale some exceptionally high class Scotch cattle, in- 


cluding a rea! _ header. 
T. J. KANE 

















DUROC.JERSEYS. 


GRAND MODEL SUPREME 


The $1,500 Duroc Boar 


by Grand Model out of Mode! Lady 3d, now heads 
our herd. We have litters by 12 of the leading boare 
of the breed. We are buliding for one of *‘Nebraska's 
Greatest Duroc Herds.” Remember us for high 


class Durocs. 
Cortland, Neb. 


Critic’s Chief 


GRAND CHAMPION ILLINOIS, 1917 


Fall gilts all sold. Three extra good 
fall boars, and 100 spring pigs sired by 
the grand champion for sale. 


John K. Symonds, Dunlap, Ill. 


Joe King Orion 


The King of the North 


Has proved a wonderful sire, as may be seen in our 
big crop of spring pigs. Others by Great Sensation, 
King the Col., Great Wonder I Am, Reformer, Great 
Wonder 2, Grand Model. We are planning on an 
October boar sale. We bave never had such size 
and stretch before. Watch for the date. 


H.S. FAIN, Emmetsburg, lowa 


Bred Gilts and Tried Sows 


Best of breeding and quality. Bred for September 
farrow. Also spring boar pigs. 


C. H. PEWSEY. 














Stanw ood, Iowa 


Short- bern Bulls for Sale 


Well grown, thick meated fellows of excellent 
quality and choice breeding. 12 to 18 months old. 
Write your wants, mentioning this paper. 

J. H. DEHNER & SON, Cascade, lowa 











WHITE CLIPPER BIL 


SULTAN ROYAL 513398 OFFERED 


Grandson of Whitehall Sultan and Cumberland's 
Last. Suited to head first class herd. Age 20 mos. 
Price 6800. For particulars address 
BERW& BROS.. Hampton, iowa 





Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Good enough to head good herds. One by Choice 
Cumberland Others sired by Silyer Sultan. These 
bulls are the right type—deep and thick. 
See them at the farm. 
G. H. BURG K, 


7 Short-horn Bulls Left 


Roans and red, Scotch and Scotch topped. The 
real business kind ana from good ancestors. At- 


tractive pric es 
RUDD, IOWA 





Mt. Vernon, Iowa 








F.M. F. CERWINSKE, 
HENRY STENBERG, ELMORE, MINN. 


OFFERS ROAN SCOTCH BULLS 
One outstanding ie em August, 1916, Augusta by 
Diamond Medal 62 4004, one of the great 
buus of the breed. Come end see our herd. Nearly 
all the best known tribes and top individuais. 








Sioux Rapids, lowa 








Duroc Bred Sows and Boars 


FOR SALE—ALL IMMUNED 


Sows of choice breeding bred to Lowa’s Orion Cherry 
King, one of the real tops bred by McAndrews. Also some sows 
of Orie Cherry King breeding bred to Golden Model Booster. 

Boars for sale include a top notch August boar sired by Chief 
King Orion and out of a Walsh Top Col. dam. Also some good 
March boars sired by lowa’s Orion Cherry King. Call or write. 


R. F. SMYLIE 
~~ Jowa’s Orlon Cherry King. COLUMBUS JUNCTION, 


CRIMSON MODEL 


One of Nebraska’s Greatest Sires 

Big Duroce—big bone, extra good feet—is our kind. Our Duroce 
are going into America’s best herds. Many of the best sows in 
Kern’s big sale were by Crimson Model. We just sold 15 head of 
fall gilts to Putman & Son. If our Durocs please these men who 
held the two best sales in Nebraska, we can please others. We 
have a few sensational fall boars for sale. One choice Red Polled 
bull for sale. Write or visit us. We will ship on approval. 


J. C. BOYD & SON, VIRGINIA, NEBRASKA [ka:7 


GREAT PATHFINDER 


The Largest Duroc Boar of His Age Ever Produced 
This is not a mere statement. It 1s a fact admitted by every breeder who has seen this boar. Much 
pressure wae brought to bear on us to sell this boar to a Nebraska breeder at $2,000.00. This boar is the sen- 
sation of the breed. He 1s the largest, longest and best balanced big type Duroc boar. A few sows will be 
bred at $100.00 each. Write or visit. 


HURST & HOUSMAN, Bolckow, Missouri 


GRAND SENSATION 


We have a new herd boar—it’s Grand Sensation. He's the biggest big type fall boar that ever came 
out of Nebraska. He's the masterpiece of Great Sensation. Many good judges have him slated fora 
better boar even than his sire. Grand Sensation is the ¢2,000 fall boar we recently added to our berd of 
royally good sows that represent the blood of the boars that people have found to be highly profitable. What 
we want fs for people to know more about our herd, and besides the herd our equipment is, we believe, as 
near complete as is necessary to best develop the Duroc. Grand Sensation is the crowning effort to 


make our herd complete. Visit us, or ask for any particulars. Address 
ROTH & DODSON, Ocheyedan, lowa 


Home of NEBRASKA PATHFINDER 


Many Breeders Call Him Pathfinder’s Best Son 


We have for sale two fall boars, sired by Pathfinder. These are extra good, heavy boned pigs. 
They will make rea! herd boars. Their dam topped our last sale. These boars are from a fine uniform litter. 
We were offered $1,000 for six head out of this litter sale day. We want to keep the gilts, but will sell the 
two boars. If you want a fine fall boar by Pathfinder, write. 


H. WERNIMONT, Ohiowa, Fillmore Co., Neb. 


Bio Durocs INVESTOR = **zes,8e 


When out looking for big hogs that show quality along with scale, come and see Investor and his get. 
Remember our mid-summer sale of bred sows is August 16th. A sow bred to Emvestor might please you. 


W. N. SHANKS, Worthington, Minn. 


DEE BUYS CITATION FOR $5,000 


We also bought four of Putman & Son’s show and brood sows—the best they owned—at 44,000. 
Remember we bought the great Orion Cherry King sow last winter at €1,425. This sow has raised ten 
fine pigs. We take the Putman & Son winter sale date, January 22d, and sell sows 
bred to our sensational herd boar, Citation. 

We can show you some of the best Durocs in America by the best sires. 

We have great boar prospects at private sale. 


TECUMSEH, NEBRASKA 





IOWA 






































C. C. DEE, 


YALEHURST FARM DUROCS 


ADVANCED DEFENDER, the largest Duroc boar itn I}linois—a real 1000-pound boar. 

ORION CHERRY KING JACK 24d, an 800-pound two-year-old and still coming, with as 
great a back as you ever saw on a Duroc, 

WALENHUKST WONDER, one of the biggest yearlings the breed has produced, and is siring the 
right kind. Sire, lshood Wonder by Great Wonder. 

Stock for sale. Sows bred for September farrow. Spring boar pigs. Write 
A. Y. BARTHOLOMEW, Care Yalehurst Farm, PEORIA, ILL. 


IMMUNED BIG TYPE DUROG JERSEYS 


FOR SALE—Fall sows that are big, heavy boned and smooth. They are sired by our big type boars, 
mostly by Giant's Model, the sire of our first prize winners at the 1917 lowa State Fair, and are bred to the 
big heavy boned show boar, Jumbo Illustrator, for September farrow. Alsoa choice lot of big, smooth, 


heavy boned spring boars for sale. Come m” c CRAMER & SON Monroe lowa 
. s 9 5 


and see the herd. Farm adjoins town. 


SUBURBAN FARM DUROGS 


The foremost strains of bloodlines represented by the highest approved big type specimens. 

Our sale average last winter exceeded any other west of Chicago. 

Sires represented—Grand Model's Challenger, Jack Orion Hing, Great Wonder, Orion 
Cherry King, King Orion Cherry. Visitors welcome. 
A. J. GROTENHUIS & SONS, 


THREE DUROC PIGS FOR $75.00 


A male and two gilts, three months old, not related, of Critic and Model breeding for $75.00. 
Pedigree blanks with each pig. For full particulars write 


Ss. P. & F. M. OLDHAM, Murray, Nebraska 


$805.00 SOW RAISED TEN PATHFINDER PIGS 


We have 175 spring »igs and over 50 head of fall stuff. Pigs by Pathfinder, Defender’s Top Col., High- 
view Chief’s Col., Rajah's Disturber and one litter by Scissors, the National Swine Show champion, out ofa 


$750 dam. Fall boars for sale. F, A. MOSER, Goff, Kansas 


For good Durocs, write or visit 


The biggest and lengthiest Duroc 
LIBER i Y OA &% # 1 boar for his age ever brought to the 
northwest. He's the talk of all who 
saw him at our two winter sow sales. He’s a Kentucky production that cost us $1500 and he has already paid 


out. We raise big Durocs and in large numbers. Visitors always welcome. Write your wants to 


F. W. YEAR & SONS Melvin lowa 


PROETT BROS. Home of Great Durocs 

Guter BA by Puteteter, p Anise fan. the <i.coo gilt, 
Alexandria, Nebr. (aroma, piey and fp alsngrio.” Ovid Cherry Kine 
12 DUROG JERSEY FALL BOARS 


$50 to $150. Sired by Giant Col., first prize boar at the Nebraska State Fair, and others. 

Six fall*gilts for sale. These are extra good. We now own Disturber of Sterling, one of the largest 
young boars of the breed. We have refused $1,000 recently for this yearling. We expect to have this boar at 
the head of our show herd. Write THEO. FOSS, Sterling, Nebraska 




















Sioux Center, Iowa 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Oct. 15—J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ia. 
Oct. 21—I. E. Bown, La Porte City, lowa. 
Oct. 24—W. C. Windish, Elmwood, IM. 
Oct. 28—Wam. Carrier, Newton, Iowa. 
Nov. 7—C. E. Tilton, Maquoketa, Iowa. 
Nov. 14—L. H. Ernst and L. Lyell, Te- 
cumseh, Neb. 
Nov. 15—R. M. Young, Cook, Neb. 
Nov. 21—J. Russell Currier, Indianola, Ia. 


ANGUS. 
Oct. 16—S. C. Stoner & Son, South Eng- 
lish, Iowa. 
Oct. 17—M. H. Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa. 
Oct. 29—Henry Lenz & Sons, Otranto, Ia. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 
July 26—F. J. Moser, Goff, Kan.; sale at 
Sabetha, Kan. 
July 30—Hanks & Bishop, 
lowa. 
July 31—J. D. Waltemeyer & Son, 
bourne, Towa. 


New London, 


Mel- 





Aug, 3—Ortel Lininger, Fairfax, Mo. 

Aug: 3—Frank Blackman, Tarkio, Mo. 

Aug. 5—W. M. Putman & Son, Tecum- 
seh, Neb. 

Aug. 6—Ahrens Bros., Columbus, Neb. 

Aug. 7—Ed Kern, Stanton, Neb. 

Aug. 9—H. F. Peterson, Wataga, II. 


Aug. 13—J. Wellendorf & Son, 


Aug. 13—J. A. Vipond & Sons, Algona, 
Iowa. ¢ 

Aug. 14—Johnson Bros., Winnebago, Minn. 

Aug. 15—F. M. Washburn, Lake Crystal, 
Minn. 

Aug. 16—W. N. 
Minn. 

Sept. 17—Urbanside Farm, Waterloo, Ia. 

Sept. 18-—-M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, 
Iowa. 

Sept. 19—J. J. 
Rock, Iowa, 

Sept. 24—Mallory & Reeve, Hampton, Ia. 

Sept. 26—K. F. Smylie, Columbus Junction, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 4—-Caulkins, Wilson 
yalesburg, II. 

Oct. 7—Miner Bros., Garner, Towa. 

Oct. 8—G. A. Woods, Mechanicsville, Ia. 

Oct. 8—K. H. Underwood, Norwood, IIl. 

Oct. 8—C, C. Dee, Tecumseh, Neb. 

Oct. 9—J. E. Barry & Sons, Buda, III. 

Oct. 9—R. E. Tyler, Lexington, Neb. 

Oct. 10—James J. Horr, Mechanicsville, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 11—Yalehurst Farms, Peoria, Ll. 


Algona, 


Shanks, Worthington, 


Merfeld & Sons, Marble 


and Swigert, 


Oct. 11—J. D. Waltemeyer & Son, Mel- 
bourne, Iowa, 

Oct. 12—Proett Bros., Alexandria, Neb. 

Oct. 14—E. E. Handley, Carroll, lowa. 


Oct. 14—J. C. Boyd, Virginia, Neb. 

Oct. 15—W. H. Garber, Washington, III. 

Oct. 15—D. Bindernagel, Beatrice, Neb. 

Oct. 16—I, A. Bonham, Macksburg, lowa. 

Oct. 17—Theo. Foss, Sterling, Neb. 

Oct. 18—The Peoria County Duroc Breed- 
ers’ Association, Peoria, Il. 

Oct. 18—R. E. Steele, Falls City, Neb. 

Oct. 19—John Simon, Humboldt, Neb. 

Oct. 21—I. I. Bown, La Porte City, lowa. 


Oct. 21—Dave Boesiger, Cortland, Neb. 
Oct. 22—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 


Oct. 25—S8. O. Smalling & Son, La Porte 
City, Iowa. 
Oct. 24—Wilber A. Terpening, Galesburg, 


Oct. 24 -~Allen & Wright, Russell, Towa. 
Oct. 25—G. H. Houston, Allerton, lowa. 


Oct. 24—Roth & Dodson, Ocheyedan, lowa, 

Oct. 29—D. L. Wallace, Rising City, Neb. 

Nov. 1—R. L. Hurst, Bolckow, Mo. 

Nov. 1—J. W. Brooks & Son, [agleville, 
Mo 


Nov. 6—John Hurst & Son, Glasford, I. 

Nov. 7—E. L. Famulener & Sons, Gales- 
burg, Tl. 

Nov. 9—H. L. McPherrin, 

Christopher Herbert, 

ids, Iowa. 


Knoxville, Il. 
Rock Rap- 


~~ 


Nov. 7—lKarl Davis, Russell, Towa. 

Nov. %$—W. W. Barnes, Tabor, lowa. 

Nov. 15--R. M. Young, Cook, Neh. 

Jan. 15—Hanks & Bishop, New London, 
Jowa. 

Jan. 1S—Gillham & Brown, Waverly, Neb. 

Jan. 20—Dave Boesiger, Cortland, Neb. 

Jan, 20—Theo. Foss, Sterling, Neb.; night 


sale in Adams, Neb. 
Jan, 21--C. C. Dee, Tecumseh, Neb. 
Jan. 22—W. H. Garber, Washington, [Il. 
Jan, 23—Maquon Breeding Association, 
Maquon, Il. 
Jan, 24-—J. W. 
Neb. 
Jan. 25—Proett 
Jan, 27—W. H. 
dale, Neb. 
Jan, 20—-H, A. Labert, Overton, Neb. 
Jan, $0—Caulkins, Wilson and Swigert, 
Galesburg, M1. 
Jan, 30—K,. H. Underwood, Norwood, M1. 
Jan, 30—A, C. French, Lexington, Neb. 
Jan, 31—James. Byrnes, Dunlap, III. 
Jan. 31—H. D. Geiken, Cozad, Neb. 
feb 1 


Whalen & Son, Cortland, 
Neb. 
River- 


Alexandria, 
& Son, 


Bros., 
Swartsley 












Yalehurst Farms, Peoria, TT). 

Keb Ii—C. T. White & Son, Lexington, 
Net 

Feb, 8—Ahrens Bros., Columbus, Neb. 

iret {i—J. A. Fey, Edgerton, Minn. 

Keb. 5—J. E. Barry & Sons, Buda, Til 

eb. Harvey’ Pallesen, Fulda, Minn 

bey i—}X. M. Kern, Star veb 

Feb. 3—D. L. Wallace, Ris Neb.; 
! ht sale in David City, ) 

Feb. 7~—Wilber A. Terpen Galesburg, 
Sit. 

Feb. 8—Wm. Harding & Sons, Brimfield, 
1! 

Feb, 19—E, L. Famulener & Sons, Gales- 
burg, Tl : 

Feb. 15—W. W. Barnes, Tabor, Iowa 

eh, 1 R. EF. Steele, Falls City, Neb. 

Feb. 7 3. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
lo 

Feb, 18—John Simon, Humboldt, Neb. 

Feb, 19—J. IE. Forke & Sons, Malcolm, 
4 en 

oO If. Wernimont, Ohiowa, Neb. 

I< 2 John K. Symonds, Dunlap, IIL. 

Feb. 21—A,. A. Russell, Geneva, Neb. 

Feb. 22—The Peoria County Duroc Breed- 
ers’ Asosciation, Peoria, Tl. 

Feh, 22—Lott Bros., Fairmont, Neh. 

Mar. 11—B, A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
lo i 


CHESTER WHITES. 
Oct. 11—A. C. Brecher & Sons, Alta, Ia. 
Nov. 6—Ed Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 








WALLACES’ FARMER 





-POLAND CHINAS. 

Sept. 25—Harry Uittenbogaard, Archer, 
Iowa. 

ae =" 26—Bloemendaal Bros., Orange City, 
owe. 

Sept. 26—I. J. Conrad,’ Melbourne, Iowa. 

Sept. 27—Korver Bros. & Van Der Wilt, 
Alton, Iowa. 

Sept. 28—Peter Ellerbroek’s Sons, Sheldon, 
lowa. 

Oct. 6—Fred Dralle, Mission Hill, S. D. 

Oct. 8—M. L. Baldwin, Sibley, Iowa. 

Oct. 9—E. E. Farver, Sibley, Iowa. 

Oct. 10—R. C. Henry, Sheldon, Iowa. 

Oct. 11—Henry Dorr, Remseng Iowa. 

Oct. 12—John Wegter, Sheldon, Iowa. 

Oct. 16—C. C. Brown, Farming, U1. 

Oct. 24—W. C. Windish, Elmwood, IIL. 

Oct. 25—F,. L. Hitchcock, Trivola, I. 

Jan. 28—M. L. Baldwin, Sibley, Iowa. 

Jan, 28—F. O. Storrs, Sibley, Lowa. 

Jan. 29—KE. E. Farver, Sibley, Ibwa. 

Jan. 30—Ferd. Hass, George, Iowa. 

Jan. 31—R. C. Henry, Sheldon, Lowa. 

Jan. 31—Wm. Grooters, Sanborn, Iowa. 

Oct. 11—C. C. Brown, Farmington, I. 

Oct. 26—Stewart Bros. & Hammerich, 
Hanna City, Il. 

Oct. 29—Geo. Brown, Tecumseh, Neb 

Oct. 31—Frank Rist, Humboldt, Neb. 

Nov. 9—B. F. Jones, Biggsville, Il. 

Jan. 17—C. T. White & Son, Lexington, 
Neb. 

Jan. 29—B. F. Jones, Biggsville, II. 

Feb. 7—Frank Rist, Humboldt, Neb. 

Feb. 11—B. F. Ridgley, Pickerel, Neb. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednegday of the week preceding date of 
{issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or spectal position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning ana no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN. 
H. M. YODER, 1101 Walnut Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. e 
ELMER J. LAMB, 359 North Thirty-third 
Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
D. G. SUTHERLAND, Galesburg, IIL 








Field Notes 


WALTEMEYER & SON’S MIDSUMMER 
DUROC SALE. 


A feature of the season's Duroe trade 
is the midsummer sale of Durocs from the 
prominent herd of J. D. Waltemeyer & 
Son, of Mebbourne, fowa. The sale will 
take place July 31st. Messrs. Waltemeyer 
have listed forty sows, bred for September 
farrow mainly. Besides, they have picked 
a dozen boars, among which are as good 
“as grow. The adding of the McDuff herd 
to this establishment, which, fortunately, 
was largely of Waltemeyer breeding, 
makes it posstble to give to the public 
a remarkable lot of sows. Besides, the 
noted boar Grand Model 8th is included, 
the king of the Golden Models to be sold 
this year. He is a wonderful boar, of 
combined seale and quality; good enough 
to head his class at the Iowa State Fair 
last August, and night in every way as a 
sire and breeder. Fortunate will be the 
breeder who can boast of owning Grand 
Model 8th. Included also is his litter 
sister, Grand Lady 2d, a sow that per- 
haps as much could be said for as any 
Duroc sow. She is one sow that we would 
not care to part with if we owned her. 
Two thousand seven hundred dollars was 
extracted from her one year. She sold 
for $1,200 a year ago. Thirteen good pigs 
from her were raised this year. She is 
due for an early litter to Great Wonder. 
She is a sow that should appeal strongly 
to the breeder who really wants the best. 
And there are other splendid sows, by 
Grand Model, Great Wonder, Long Won- 
der and others, and bred to that great 
sire of sires, Great Wonder, and to Giant 
Invincible, the biggest and smoothest of 
all two-year-old boars, He is truly the 
giant of his kind. We especially recom- 
mend the sons of Great Wonder that are 
to be offered in this sale. Jt is his blood 


that breeds on with remarkable prodi- 
giousness. Great Wonder [I Am, his son; 
Great Sensation, his grandson; Grand 


Sensation, his great-grandson, and that 
sold recently for $2,000; are but a few of 
many instances where the blood of Great 
Wonder has passed into many hands and 
brought forth startling results. It is blood 


that is most dependable. A sow bred to 
Great Wonder is one of the most certain | 
commodities to invest in, and be sure of | 
reward. There is no experiment. It is a 


line that has already been worked out to 
the entire satisfaction of those who have 








been fortunate cnough to own it. Itead 
the announcement elsewhere in this issue, | 
and ask for the catalog Advertising No- | 
tice. | 
BIG DUROC SALE IN SABETHA, KAN., | 
JULY 26. | 
F. J. Moser, of Goff, Kan., is making a 
ummer sale of Durocs, and if possibly | 
the only sale of the kind being held in 
Kansas, Sabetha is where the sale will 
be held This plate in easy reach of 
lowa, Missouri and Nebraska, ind no 
doubt a large crowd of Duroe men will be 
on hand. Mr. Moser } gathered to his | 
farm some of the ve best Durocs old | 
in recent years, and he is going to place 
the Duroes on a high plane in h tate, 
The offering will In¢ de some fort head, 
nd they are a creditable lot of well-bred 
Duro Quite a bunch of bred sows are 
being sold. These are largely fall sows by | 
the good ‘herd boar, Highview  Chief’s 
Colonel. The get of this hog are the right | 


present-day Durocs, and _ they 
should be. This boar is by the big cham- 
pion boar, World’s Fair Colonel, now 
valued so highly in the herd of Griffith 
Bros., of Red Oak, Iowa, and he by the 
great Chief’s Colonel fiere is a line of 
breeding unexcelled, The sows by High- 


kind of 





view Chief’s Colonel are selling mated to 
Illustrator’s Orion King and Rajah Dis- 
turber. Mr. Moser has gone deep into his 
herd, and will offer breeders worth-while 
Duroes. ‘The long string of fall sows are 
good; then a few tried and yearling sows 
have been selected. The boar end of the 
Sale is small. Six fali boars go in. They 
are mates to the gilts. Three early pigs 
by Pathfinder are selling. These are from 
the $805 Proud Colonel sow, Proud Liz. 
Two of them are boars and the other is 
a gilt, and they are large. Remember this 
sow, Proud Liz, topped the Hanks & 
Bishop sale, and she farrowed seventeen 
pigs and raised ten. Another valuable 
litter in the herd is by the 1917 National 
Swine Show champion, Scissors. One boar 
from this litter will no doubt be_ sold. 
Great interest is now being shown in the 
Duroc busines, and July 26th, at Sabetha, 
Kan., is the opening of the summer sale 
season. Those driving cars will find well 
kept roads leading to Sabetha. Write for 
a catalog, and please mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when doing so.—Advertising No- 
tice. 
HELD BROS.’ SHORT-HORNS. 


It is at Held Bros., of Hinton, Iowa, 
where the high+class Short-horn bull, 
Golden Sultan, is owned. This bull of 


large scale and especially good quality and 
character, has proven of inestimable 
worth to this herd as a sire. The herd, 
now numbering more than one hundred 
head, is composed largely of Scotch ecat- 
tle, many of which are of the choicest 
specimens. A number of the matrons are 
by their sendor herd bull, Victor of Way- 
side 2d, who perhaps was the best sire 
ever used in the herd until the advent of 
Golden Sultan. Golden Sultan is a beau- 
tiful roan, and invariably his get are the 
same color. Held Bros. exhibited a few 
head at the Sioux City fair last fall, and 
we think the best thing they showed was 
a daughter of Golden Sultan, It is rather 
unusual for a bull to sire both bulls and 
heifers universally good; but this is the 
case with Golden Sultan. Those of our 
readers wanting a bull for immediate 
service, or even wanfing one around ten 
months to a year, will do well to call on 
Messrs. Held and inspect what they ‘have 
to offer by this bull. Four are of Scotch 
topped breeding and of the right sort. 
They will be priced where anyone can use 
them who wants to breed better cattle, 
They have a seventeen months Mary Ann 
of Lancaster, a twelve months Butterfly, 
and an Aconite of the same age. If par- 
titular in wanting a nice roan or a good 
‘red, and a cracking good bull along with 
it, visit Held Bros. They also breed Ger- 
man Coach horses, Shropshire sheep and 
Poland China hogs. Their card may bt 
found regularly in Wallaces’ Farmer.— 
Advertising Notice. 


COL. H. F. PETERSON’S DUROC SALE. 
Colonel H. F. Peterson, Wataga, IIL, 


_ recognized as one of our wide-awake auc- 


tioneers, is a practical breeder. Hé oper- 
ates PMmedale Farm, and has one of the 
very best herds of Duroc Jerseys. Mr. 
Peterson has bred and developed many 
good herd boars now standing at the head 
of some of the best herds. On August 9th 
he will sell two two-year-old sows, five 
junior yearlings, and twenty-two fall gilts. 
The sows are by Pathfinder, Pathmaker 
and Kdueator Colonel. All are bred for 
fall litters. He sells two exceptionally 
fine fall boars, Fducator Pathfinder and 
Premier Pathfinder. They are by Edu- 
eator Colonel, dam Pinedale Lady, by 
Pathfinder, the same breeding as first 
prize under year boar and first prize un- 
der year sow at the Galesburg District 
Fair, 1917. He sells five spring boars 
and five spring gilts, the tops. They are 
by Educator Colonel, Pathmaker Jr. and 
the grand champion 0. C, K.’s Chief. This 
will be one of the best offerings of the 
season. Watch for his ad later.—Adver- 
tising Notice. / 


DUBES & OHLSON OFFER SHORT- 
HORN BULLS. 

Messrs. Dubes & Ohlson, of Aurelia, 
Towa, owners of one of the top Scotch 
herds in lowa, have to offer a nice lot of 
young bulls by Admiral Stamp, one of 
their herd bulls from Anoka Farms; Sul- 
tan 38d and one imported bull, Heir’s 
Apparent, by Inchfield . Jealous Pearl. 
Inchfield Jealous Vearl is the sire of a 
number in the recent Carpenter & Koss 
sale, that were such good sellers. MHeir’s 
Apparent is a very likely youngster. He 
is large for his age, and has extra head 
and horn. The latest addition to the herd 
is the white bull, Villager Golden, by Vil- 
lage Beau. His weight at twelve months 
was 1,190 pounds He was purchased at 
public auction at a cost of $5,000. For a 
treat in Short-horn§ sight-seeing, visit 
Dubes & Ohlson Their young bulls are 
meritorious, Note their card in this is- 
suc Advertising Notice. 


IOWA STATE FAIR LIVE STOCK 
ENTRIES CLOSE AUGUST 1, 
Wallaces ’ Farmer readers should not 
overlook the fact that im case they desire 
to exhibit at the fowa State Fair, which 









will be held August 21st to 30th, that en- 
tries should be made by August Ist. All 
live stock entries close on that date. The 
premium list of the fair, entry blanks and 
information can he obtained by writing 
J R. Corey, Secre jlowa State air, 
BY Moines, lowa Live stock breeders 
will have an opportunity to compete for 
unusual i } year, In the horse 
divison, ‘fered as premiums; 
22,511 fr it vision; $7,988 in the 
hog division; $4,4 in the sheep division, 
and $2,381 in th poultry division. The 
stock breeder always finds an exhibit at 
the Jowa State Fair to be profitable. It 
is worth all it costs in an advertising 


way, as it makes his name familiar to 
the people all over the state, and an ex- 
hibit educates the exhibitor himself as to 
the strength or weakness of his herd, as 
nothing else can do. He frequently finds 
that animals which looked very good to 
fim at home were not as good as he 
thought; sometimes he finds that animals 
which he thought were only fair are re- 
markably good, ayd even good enough to 
win. It takes work to make a state fair 
exhibit, but it is worth while, and we 












Suggest to the breeders of the various 
breeds of live stock, who read Wallaces’ 
Farmer, that they by all means arrange 
to exhibit at the state fair this year. 
Don’t forget that the entries close August 
Ist, and it is absolutely necessary that 
you make your entries promptly if you 
expect to obtain stalls.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


J. C. BOYD & SON, VIRGINIA, NEB. 


J. C. Boyd & Son, of Virginia, Neb., 
have recently purchased twenty head of 
choice spring pigs sired by Grand Model 
8th and Improved .Pathfinder. The Boyds 
are lining up for a high-class sale offer- 
ing. Their noted herd boar is Crimson 





Model. There are no heavier boned, good 
footed, big boars.in Nebraska than this 
Ohio Chief-Crimson Wonder bred hog. 


They have a great bunch of pigs sired by 
him. They have some twenty head of 
Grand Model 8th pigs. This is the big 
boar now owned by the Waltemeyers, and 
used in their herd as the head of the 
Golden Model family. Improved Pathfind- 
er is the Boesiger hog, and one of the 
greatest sons of Pathfinder. Boyd & Son 
have supplied some of the best herds with 
breeding stock: If you want good Durocs, 
write them or visit the herd.—Advertising 
Notice. * 


J. L. CARMAN & SON’S POLAND HERD 
AT COOK, NEB, 


J. L. Carman & Son, of Cook, Neb. 
have rapidly built up a high-class herd of 
Poland China hogs. The big boar Long 
Henry has been a leading factor in the 
rapid advancement of this herd. His get 
are going into the best herds. Another 
very promising young boar in the herd is 
Carman Gerstdale, a grandson of the 
famous boar Gerstdale Jones The Car- 
mans were recently offered 50 for this 
big yearling. He is proving a valuable 
sire on the excellent daughters of Long 
Henry. A big crop of spring pigs has been 
raised, and they are by several great 
boars, such as Long Henry, Carman’s 
Gerstdale, Young Henry, the present herd 
boars, and by the champion Spot's Won- 
der and others. A fall and a winter sale 
will be made from this herd.—Advertising 
Notice. i 

HALDERWOOD DUROCS. 


Mr. F. E. Halder, of Laurens, Iowa, a 
young man not long in the Duroc business 
but one who has gathered together a good 
herd for the years in the business, finds 
it necessary to draw his operations to a 
close on account of the country’s need of 
men for military service. The exact date 
is not yet set for his public auction, but 
it will be in the not far distant future. He 
will have something like eighty-five head 
to offer, made up of yearling tried sows, 
bred and open, and both fall and spring 
boars and gilts, besides the two herd 
boars, Critic’s Wonder and H. W. Royal— 
the former being one of the good grand- 
sons of Crimson King and Colonel Won- 
der. The sale will be one for those In 
need of breeding stock to enlarge their 
operations to keep in mind, The date will 
appear in an early issue. Note Mr. Hal- 
der’s card in this issue.—Advertising No- 











tite, 
ANOTHER PATHFINDER SOW AT 
$1,000. 
W. M. Putman & Son have sold to R. L. 


Hurst, of Bolctkow, Mo., a senior yearling 
dhughter of Rathfinder for $1,000. This 
has proven one of the most valuable pras 
dyeing sows in the Putman & Son herd, 
She will farrow a fall litter by King’s 
Colonel Again, the same mating as the 
spring litter, which is a fine one, Mr. 
Hurst also purchased a few spring pigs.— 
Adventising Notice. 


INFORMATION ABOUT HEIDER 
TRACTORS. 

The Rock Island Plow Company, of 381 
Second Ave., Rock Island, Ill, gives some 
interesting information with regard to the 
two sizes of Heider tractors, in a special 
advertisement on page 1028, pointing out 
that they will both be seen at work from 
July 29th to August 3d, at the Salina, 
Kan., demonstration. They quote in this 


advertisement a couple of letters from 
Heider users, and point out that they 
have many just such letters as these, 


showing the satisfactory service the Heid- 
er tractor has given. One of the features 
of this tractor is the one lever control, 
this lever giving you seven speeds for- 
ward and reverse without changing gears 
The literature they have issued goes into 
details with regard to all of the features 
of their two models, and likewise tells 
aout the famous Rock Iskind C T X trae- 
tor and horse plows Those of our read- 
ers who are interested in tractors will 
certainly be interested in this advertise- 
ment, and we suggest that they look it 
up and send for the very complete cata- 
log going into details with regard to the 
Heider tractors and plows, that the Rock 


Island Plow Company has issued Ad- 
dress all requests to 381 Second Ave., 
Rock Island, Il.—Advertising Notice. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR CORN AT LESS 
COST. 


In the feeding of hogs, the Quaker Oats 
Company, Hog Feed Department, Chicago, 
Ih., point out that they offer in Schu- 
macher Feed, a substitute for corn at a 
much smaller cost. As they put it: “Scha- 
aacher Feed costs ten to twelve dollars 
less than corn, and produces better and 






faster results, containing just the proper 
combination, and especially selected by- 
products of corn, oats, wheat, barley and 
linseed meal, finely ground and kiln dried, 
which makes an ideal feed for growing 
pigs.”’ Some very interesting literature 
with regard to Schumacher Feed has been 
issued, and the Quaker Oats Company will 


be glad to have Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
send for it. They will be glad to give you 
the names of big hog growers, who have 
used Schumacher Feeds, and will be very 
much pleased to have you investigate the 


results which these feeders have been 
able to secure. The literature they have 
issued will be of interest, and we refer 
our readers to their advertisement on 
page 1036, which contains a coupon for 
your convenience.—Advertising Notice 
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raised this year. 








the greatest Golden Model boar to be offered this year. 
tion is the longest and tallest boar of the breed ever shown at that fair. 


ss 


Melbourne, lowa, Wednesday, 
July 31, (918 


Forty sows of great parentage bred for fall litters to Great Wonder, the sire of the biggest boar of the breed, Great Wonder I 
Am, and to Giant Invincible, recognized as the most evenly balanced big type boar for his age living. 


We Also Sell a Dozen Real Herd Boars. 


WALTEMEYERS’ APPROACHING DUROC SALE 








Grand Model 8th 


Her produce last year brought us over $2700.00. 


He was the first prize aged boar at Des Moines last fall and without ques- 
He is a full brother to the $2,000.00 boar, Grand Model’s 


We also sell his litter sister, Grand Lady 2d, the sow that fetched $1200.00 last winter at public auction. Sheisa litter sister to 
the undefeated champion, Grand Lady, the only sow that ever defeated Grand Lady 2d. Thirteen pigs from Grand Lady 2d were 
If looking for the best sow money will buy, boys, here she is. 

As is generally known we bought the McDuff herd last spring, which was largely of our own breeding, and which enables us 
to consign to this sale an offering of sows of higher quality than could otherwise scarcely be expected to come from any one herd, 
You will find the sale an opportune place to buy a sow from which to raise your next year’s herd boar. 

We sell four junior yearling boars by Great Wonder that we think good enough to go anywhere. 
Great W/onder that are Ai—one in particular is in the class with the $2000.00 and $2500.00 boars that have recently changed 
hands. Wealso sell two top spring boars by Giant Invincible and two by Great Wonder. 





We have planned this sale as a treat to lovers of good Durocs. 


Come and help yourself. 





EVERYTHING IMMUNED. 


FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 


J.D. WALTEMEYER & SON, Melbourne, lowa 


KRASCHEL and MASON, Auctioneers 


Send your buying orders to Holmes Cantine, of Wallaces’ Farmer, in our care. 





Chief Among Them is 





We sell four fall boars by 




















ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


~~ -- 


Aberdeen-Angus Arrive! 


ae 





War-time demands have 
brought the Grand Champion 
Beef Breed into its proper 
place. Whether farm, ranch, 
plantation or idle acres of the 
country estate, Aberdeen- 
Angus are proving their 
superiority east. west, north 
orsouth, under the widest 
variety of climatic and soil 
conditions. Recent sales are eclipsing all rec- 





ords, both on the beef market and at public 
auction for seed stock. 

New southern steer record on East St. Louls 
market; “top" on Sioux City and Omaha mar- 
kets; Grand Champion Baby Beef honors at Ft. 
Worth, State of Wisconsin and Dominion of 


Canada. Free literature, Including list of breeders. 
“The Doddie Does a Bit at Every Bite.” 
AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ 











ASSOCIATION, 817 W. Exchange Ave., CHICAGO 
Seeley Doddies 

Twenty-five cnotce Aberdeen-Angus bulls, from 9 
to 23 months old. including Blackbirds and Ericas, 
that will satisfy the most critical breeders Among 
them are several long yearlings, suitable for the 
range, and are offered at prices to move them 
qaickly. Do not overlook them for bargains. 


Also a few heifers. Come and see them at Spring- 
dale Stock Farm, joining this city. 


W. B. SEELEY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


Angus Bulls and Heifers 


forsale. We havea fine lot of young bulls from 
14 to 16 mos. old, sired by Black Oakfield 153083 and 
Baimont Jr. 163149. They are bulls with size and 
quality, ready for service. Also a few good heifers 
and young cows for sale. 

We are loc ated near Mitchellville, on the main line 
of the Rock Isiand R. R. and the Interurban from 
Des Moines. Call or write. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, 





Mitchellvitie, lowe 





ABEHKDEEN-ANGUS. 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 





WILLOW LAWN FARM, Inc., Waverly, lowa, AseRDEEN-ANGUS 


cows and heifers for sale, singly or in car .oad lots. 


These cattle range in age from heifers 14 to 16 mos. old, 


yearling and two-year-old heifers, and 20 cows with calves at foot. These cattle are of good reliable families 
and for quick sale will be priced at a bargain. Willow Lawn Farm is just a half mile from town, on three 
main line railroads. Good shipping facilities to any pointin the United States. We also have a nice lot of 
young bulls, 12 to 18 mos. old, representing the best families and blood lines. Visitors invited and all corres- 
pondence will be promptly answered. The Willow Lawn Farm is the home of that champion producing cow, 


Birdie Blackcap, the dam of the $9,200.00 Blackcap Poe. 


B.C. DOVE, Waverly, Iowa. 





QUIETDALE STOCK FARM 


Is THE HOME OF ONE OF AMERICA’S GREATEST ANGUS HERDS. We are offer- 
ing richly bred young berd bulls of the Blackbird and Trojan Erica families. They possess scale and quality, 


Our prices are right. 
We invite Inspection. 


HESS & BROWN, Waterloo, lowa 





YOUNG HERD SIRES 


OF SUPERIOR BREEDING 


Blackbirds, Kricas, Heatherblooms 


Splendid individuals at reasonable prices. Now ts 
the time to buy. When writing, mention this paper. 


CERRO GORDO FARMS 
EK. J. Peake, Mgr. Mason City, lowa 





ROSEMERE winnine ANGUS 


OTTO V. BATTLES, Owner 


For sale—A choice lot of bulls, all sired by the 
Chicago International grand champion, Oakville 
Quiet Lad, and out of prize winning dams; most 
of them full brothers to our former show bulls. 

Address all correspondence to 


JNO. B. BURCH, Mgr., Maquoketa, lowa 





- OAK WORTH 


ABERDEEN - ANGUS 


All the Leading Families Represented 


Promising young bulls for sale. 
Write or visit 


HUGO HORSWELL, Estherville, lowa 


OAK GLEN 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Richly bred young bulls—the real ‘‘doddie” kind. 
All the get of Bredo 2, one of the most valuable 
Blackbird sires of today. 


Come and See Us or Write 


W.S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 





10 Angus Bulls for Sale 


Also some cows and heifers. Bulls good thick year- 
lings, sired by the Blackbird herd bui\ls, Breadwinner 
24 and Blackbird Manse. Oldest bu.ls include one 
Erica and two Prides. Will gell at prices farmers 
can afford to pay. FOREST WINGERTER, Hurdiand, Me. 





Angus Cows and Heifers 

Am now offering at reasonable prices a good lot of 
registered Angus cows, most of them with 
calves at foot, or a carload of héifers, as the 
buyer may prefer. 


KR. J. HADLEY, Grinnell, Iowa 





Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 


We have some good bulls yet that we are 
pricing at very reasonable prices. 


ISENBARGER BROS., Battle Creek, lowa 


JOR SALE—Four choice Angus bulls: Black- 
bird, Queen Mother and K Pride families. One 

is a 5-yr.-old Blackbird weighing near a ton (not fat), 
a good one, out of a 1750 lb. cow, one a ar. yearling 
Blackbird shown at three state fairs and Interstate 
fair last fall; never out of the money. Come and 
see them or address JNO. H. FITCH, Lake City, Ia. 








DUROC JBRSEWS. 


Halderwood Farm Durocs 
Must Go 


HERD HEADED BY 
GIANT WONDER, CRITIC’S WONDER 


and H. W. ROYAL 

Eighty-five head in herd and immuned, All the 
leading blood Hnes represented. 

On account of being called for military service we 
will offer at auction sale the greater part of our 
herd. Bred sows, open sows, fall boars and gilts, 
spring boars and gilts, herd boars. The exact date 
will be out in a few days. Send application for cata- 
log at once to 
KF. EK. HALDER, 





Laurens, lowa 


DUROC JERSEY SOWS, $100 EACH 


Two tried 2-year-olds, sired by famous sires. Bred 
for Sept. pigs to Fain’s Golden Chief 2d, 233015, he by 
Cherry Chief's Model 166685; 90 spring pigs by Fain’s 
Golden Chief 2d. Send for pedigrees. EIGHMEY 
& HERMAN, Route 1, Waterloo, Iowa. — 








MULE FOOT HOGS. 


ULEFOOT HOGS—Reg. herd. Bred sows, 
bred and opem gilts, weanling pigs. Pedigrees 
furnished. H. C. ALLOWAY, Elsberry, Mo. 
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LUBRICATION OF AUTOMOBILES, 
TRACTORS, ETC. 


A 64-page booklet, going into details 
with regard to the lubrication problems 
that every owner of an automobile, trac- 
tor, motor boat, motorcycle, etc., has to 
face, has been issued by the Vacuum Oil 
Company, New York City, who make a 
specialty of the study of lubrication of all 
classes of machinery. This company was 
the first of the petroleum residual manu- 
facturers to go into the scientific study 
of lubrication, and there is no question 
about the lubrication of any machinery 
that their experts can not help you to 
solve. Their 64-page booklet gives a list 
o ftroybles and remedies and complete 
charts for the usual troubles. As most of 
our readers know, they are makers of 
Gargoyle Mobiloils, the trade-mark of 
which appears in their advertisement on 
page 1089, and likewise the lubrication 
chart, which tells which Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil is best adapted for your car. The chart 
has likewise been issued for tractors. 
They point out that there is a big differ- 
ence in the oil you use, that Gargoyle 
Mobiloil will give you increased power, 
particularly on the hills, where lubrication 
is so essential; will reduce the carbon de- 
posit, gasoline consumption, and oil con- 
sumption, and freedom from unnecessary 
repairs, as poor oiling means mechanical 
trouble. Gargoyle Mobiloils cost more 
than ordinary oils, but the manufacturers 
point out that they are worth a whole lot 
more, for the reasons above mentioned, 
Their booklet and their charts, both for 
automobiles and tractors, can be had for 
the asking, and the Vacuum Oil Company 
will appreciate your mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing them.—Advertising 
Notice. 


BUY YOUR AUTOMOBILE NOW. 


Any of our readers contemplating the 
purchase of an automobile should make it 
a point to buy early. . Not a month goes 
by but that there is an announcement of 
advance in price of automobiles. Wages 
are high: materials are very mutch high- 
er; transportation is scarce, and those 
who have made up their minds to buy a 
new car should buy it as early as pos- 
sible. There is a lot of good sense in 
the thought in the Overland adVertise- 
ment, that the car is a business invest- 
ment for the farmer. It brings’ the fatm 
closer to town, The farmer’s wife can do 
the errands in town while the farmer is 
at work in the field. It gets the family 
out in the evening, and short rides around 
the country to see how the crops look are 
a pleasant change from: the hard work in 
the field, and frequently there are neces- 
sary errands to be done, which: the auto- 
mobile makes short work of doing. The 
big use of the automobile for the farmer 
is for business purposes’ and he can count 
it *s a business investment. The Over- 
land Company eal! particular attention to 
their light-weight, four-cylinder touring 
car, Model 90, in their advertisement on 
our back cover, and they will be glad to 
send any of our readers the Overland cat- 
alog, descriptive of this model, on request. 
They especially ask that you kindly men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer when writing.— 
Advertising Notice. 


AN IMPLEMENT EVERY FARMER 
OUGHT TO HAVE. 


From practical experience on our own 
farms, we have found that the disk roller 
and pulverizer is one o-fthe most valuable 
aids to getting a seed bed, not only for 
Wheat and small grains, but likewise for 
corn, If our readers will refer to the ad- 
verlisement of the Dunham Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, whose disk roller and 
pulverizer is called the Culti-Packer, they 
can get an excellent idea of the work it 
will do, Instead of crushing the clods 
into the ground, this Culti-Packer grinds 


them up and pulverizes them. It leaves 
the ideal mulch on top for a good seed 
bed, and it is one of the most durable 


implements on the farm. We feel confi- 
dent that any of our readers who try a 
disk roller and pulverizer such as this for 





one season, would not be without it under 
any circumstances, and that they will use 
it right along, not only for the wheat 
crop but likewise for the oats crop, and 
in getting the ground ready for the corn. 
The John Deere dealers have this Culti- 
Packer for sale, and you can, likely see it 
at the dtalers who ahndle Deere plows, 
ete. If there is not a Culti-Pavcker in the 
hands of the Deere dealer, the Dunham 
Company will much appreciate your writ- 
ing them, and they will see that you are 
supplied. They have issued a 48-page 
booklet on soil, with over 100 field. photos, 
and they will be glad to send this book 
on request.—Advertising Notire. 

A CORN BINDER AND PICKER. 

The International Harvester Company 
of America, in their advertisement on 
page 1039, illustrate a corn binder and 
picker which they point out will help to 
solve the labor shortage. One of their 
machines drawn by a tractor or three 
horses. with two men to handle it, will 
harvest from five to seven acres a day, 
cutting and binding the whole crop in 
neat, convenient bundles, or stripping, 


|. busking and delivering to the wagons all 


the ears in the field. Our readers who 
are interested in getting one of these 
pickers should get in touch with the in- 
ternational Harvester Company early, as 
otherwise they -are not likély to get their 
order filled. The booklet they have is- 
sued -tells exactly what -this machine will 
do, and they will be glad to have our 
readers send for it.—Advertising Notice. 





W. W. Seeley, of Stuart, Iowa, well 
known as a breeder of Polied Durhams, 
ddvises us that he is still in position to 
supply some good, choice trerd headers of 
the very best blood lines, at reasonable 
prices. He will be glad to meet -those at 
Stuart, lowa, who want to come out and 
look the bulls over, or if you can not come 
and look them over, he will be glad to de- 
scribe and quote prices by mail. Mr. 
Seeley has been in business for a good 
many years, and offers good cattle.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 





Isenbarger Bros., of Battle Creek, Iowa, 
who have a most excellent herd of Aber- 
deen-Angus cattle, report the sale of two 
good cows to C. W. Lundgren, of Ida 
Grove. They say this takes all the: fe- 
males they wish to sell at present, and 
they call attention to some good bulls 
they. still have. They ask those who want 
tq buy a good bull at a -reasonable price 
te arrange to make them a visit, or if -it 
is impossible for you to make them.a visit 
just drop them a line and they will be 
giad- to describe and quote. prices on the 
bulls they have for sale. Our readers will 
find them good, reliable folks+to do busi- 
ness with.—Advertising Notice. 





Jesse Binford & Sens, of Marghall- 
town, lowa, who for more than thirty 
years have been breeders of Short-horn 
cattle, write: ‘‘We have been enjoying a 
gdod trade this year. Ow Short-horns 
seem to be in demand, and we stiil have 
a few bull calves that we would like to 
sel]. We would be glad to deseribe and 
quote prices on them by mail, or, better 
still, we would be glad to have those 
wanting to buy good Short-horn calves to 
come and see us.” Messrs. Binford will 
be glad to meet any of our readers who 
will advise them that they expect to make 
them a visit.—Advertising Notice. 

Mr. P. J. Anderson, of Alta, Iowa, well- 
known breeder of the good, rugged type 
of Chester Whites, will, in a couple of 
months, be reatly to deseribe and price 
young boars. He has twenty -fall boars 
that will be appreciated by pork produc- 
ers who wish to raise the standard of 
their hogs. They are the get of lowa 
Wonder, grandson of the champion Won- 
der, and they hold true to the Wonder 
type. Hés spring pigs are mainly by Wy- 
koff Lad, first ‘prize under year boar at 
the Minnesota fair last fall. In another 
week’s time they will have been vacci- 


«Chester Whites, owrled by Mr. Ed Ander- 








nated, and shortly thereafter Mr. Ander- 
son will be ready for business. Watch for 
his card.—Advertising Notice. 


to the Model herd of 





A recent visit 
san, of Alta, lowa, found that enterpris- 
ing breeder with the best lot of Chesters 
it has been ‘our pleasure of seeing on his 
farm in the past seven ‘or eight years. 
There .is mo guesswork as to his being 
able to please buyers this year. His pigs 
are large and’ growthy, amd he has one 
hundred head of them. Besides, he has 
sixty head of fall boars and gilts, which 
puts him-in the forefront. Mr. Anderson 
is planning on.a boar sale this fall. As it 
now stands, it will be November 6th, at 
which time he will select forty of the tops 
for the occasion. He its getting ready ‘to 
vaccinate, which will put his offering in 
shape to meet the demands of all breed- 
ers and farmers. White Elephant is -the 
herd boar—a good, high-backed, -s t 

even son of Industry Big Bon 
issues, full particulars will b 















cerning this good offering, wertising 
Notice. ov 
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Road Construction—The Council a- 


tional Defense has sent agfpulletin, he 
various state councils, sug ting the li 
plans for road constructfor 1d main 
ance should be cansidered. f the sta 
point of war conditions, an 
labar ang material should be 
qn those roads which are of prim 
tance-for economic and military purposes. 
The issuance of road bonds during the 
war is discouraged. 





Implement Deater’s License—Licenses 
must be obtained by all implement deal- 
ers whose total volume of business 
amounts to $100,000 or more annually. By 
total volume of business is meant every- 
thing the dealer handles, including gen- 
eral hardware as well as farm imple- 
ments. ‘This places a great nymber of 
implement dealers under government con- 
trol.. According to a statement prepared 
by Secretary of Agriculture Houston, the 
gavernment ‘has assumed control to insure 
a supply of farm equipment and machin- 
ery to farmers at reasonable prices. Prof- 
iteering wil not be tolerated. While the 
aim of authorities in charge will be to 
protect buyers agaimst unreasonable prices 
they will attempt to see that manufac- 
turers get what material they need for, 
their plants. The licensing of dealers 
makes it possible to prevent unfair com- 
missions and exorbitant profits by those 
who might be inclined to take advantage 
of the situation. Every effort will be 
made tod insure farmers an adequate and 
continuous supply of needed equipment at 
reasonable costs, and the same codpera- 
tion will be extended to implement man- 
ufacturers in obtaining raw material and 
in shipping their product. 


Polled Short-horn Bull 


ACTUARY 


BY MARSHALL ROYAL 422346 


Grandson of Whitehall Sultan; dam, 

tride’s Secret 130770, by Crown Mas- 
ter 261117. Rich red, square, blocky 
type, well developed. Born July 29, 
1917. Price $200. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Ransier & Seid, independence, la. 
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The Editorials 


of a farm paper indelibly reflect 
the sincerity of its purpose and 
the measure of its helpfulness to 
its readers. 


The editorials in Wallaces’ 
Farmer have received the hearty 
endorsement of many men. The 
editor’s stand on the vital problems 
of food production and price con- 
trol has especially met with gen- 
| eral approval. 

i’. The following letters are typical 
‘of many from all sections of the 
wountry: 


™ One of the most successful farmers in 
Pp Missouri writes: ‘I wish you to know how 
much I appreciate the editorials in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. There is real meat in 
them.”’ 


A leader among the farmers in Illinois, 
a man of national reputation, writes: 
“There are many good things each week in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. There never was a time 
when the dominant thot of your paper— 
good farming, clear thinking, right living— 
was more needed. We appreciate the good 
sense shown in the editorials.” 

An Iowa farmer and business man, com- 
ments thus: “While I take seven farm 
papers, I have come to read Wallaces’ 
Farmer the most regularly. I am especi- 
ally attracted, first, by the strength and 
saneness of your editorials, and second, by 
the large amount of practical suggestions 
published week after week. I believe you 
are fighting the cause of the farmers more 
efficiently than any other one agency in 
the state.” 


Every editorial in Wallaces’ 
Farmer is the mature judgment of a 
trained writer who has made thoro 
investigation of the subject and 
given to it careful thot and delib- 
eration. 

If you approve the stand Wal- 
lace’s Farmer takes on these sub- 
jects that are vital to western 
farmers, why not help extend its 
field of influence? Simply recom- 
mend the paper to your friends 
and suggest that they too become 
regular subscribers. 


Thank you. 


(Subscription price, $1.00 per year; in 
clubs of three or more, only 75c each.) 
































FERN J. MOSER 








GOFF, KANSAS 
40 HEAD OF DUROCS 


AT AUGTION SALE IN 








Sabetha, Kansas 














W. M. Putman, Auctioneer. 


Friday, July 26, 1918 


Write for our catalog. 


Elmer J. Lamb, Wallaces’ Farmer Rep. 


One of the Greatest 
Herds in Kansas 


We are offering one of the finest bunches of 
fall sows ever offered in a Kansas sale ring. 
These are largely by our great sire, HIGH- 
VIEW CHIEF OOL. by World’s Fair Col. 
by Chief’s Col., and bred to Rajah Disturber 
and Illustrator’s Orion King. 


Our fall boars are big, strong fellows and 
same breeding as gilts. 
gilt by PATHFINDER. Remember these 
are out of the big sow, Proud Liz by Proud 
Col., our $805 herd sow. 


One boar pig by the National champion 
Scissors, dam by Pathfinder. 


Many other good Durocs. 


Two boars and one 











MEET ME AT 


Sabetha, July 26th 
F. J. MOSER 



































Necessary As The Plow 


Successful farmers everywhere demon- 
strate the necessity of motor cars for 
their work. They save time and money 
—do more in less time with less fatigue. 


That the Overland is completely satis- 
factory for farmers is proved by the fact— 

That more than half of all Overland 
cars built are taken by farmers. 

It is not necessary to pay more than 
the Overland price—and complete satis- 
faction cannot be bought for less. 


Light Four Model go 


At a low first cost and for economical 
maintenance, Model'90 gives an abun- 
dance of power from its perfected, 
frugal-with-fuel motor. 


It is simple to handle, has narrow turn- 
ing radius, and easily operating clutch. 


It is beautiful and comfortable; with 
spacious interior, wide seats, deep 
upholstery, rear cantilever springs, 106- 
inch wheel base, and large tires, non- 
skid rear. 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Care 


Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 
Catalog on request, please address Dept. 92017. 


It has electric Auto-Lite starting and’ 


lighting and vacuum fuel system. 


To pay less is to risk the loss of 
efficiency, comfort, modernized improve- 
ments, beauty of design or long-lived 
service. 


Order your Model 90 now. 
Five Points of Overland Superiority: 
Appearance, Performance, 
Comfort, Service and Price 


Touring Car 
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